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Preface 


te gil um cl sepoi aii cim 


What ever the philosophy, the system and the structure 
of education, the significance of a teacher’s role in sparking 
the challenge for learning cannot be denied. The teacher in 
India had been given the most honored place in the ancient 
system of Indian education. But, today the scene is almost 
entirely different from that of ancient times, In the present 
circumstances, it has become essential to assess the 
professional competence of teacher educators and provide 
suggestions for raising their professional competence. 


Educational institutions are subject to many different 
types of accountability and each places on them distinct 
and unrelenting demands. Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66), Sen Committee (1973) and National Policy on 
Education (1986) have also recommended for accountability 
of teachers. Besides, accountability has several advantages. 
Chief amongst these in the establishment of a new 
environment for education. 


Across the ages, the task of the teacher has been 
conceptualized in many different ways. It is equally true 
that the success of any educational system depends largely 
on the quality of teachers and it holds good in the case of 
teachers-educators. But, the teacher’s job is ill-defined and 
the teacher does not know as to what he is accountable 
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for. Secondly, the term ‘accountability’ is misconceptualized 
by most of the academicians. Lastly, the systematic study 
regarding professional accountability of teacher-educators 
has largely remained an unexplored area in our country. 
So, it is essential to clear the cob-webs woven round the 
term ‘accountability’ and to know the criterion of good 
teaching and professionalism. 


Accountability is an expression of public’s demand to 
demonstrate evidence that education and educators are 
giving the taxpayers their money’s worth. Teaching is a 
misleading generic term; it covers too much. It is a complex 
activity and the process of teaching can be understood by 
taking into account the presage, process, context and 
product variables. Professionalism in education refers to 
the practitioner's (teacher's) exercise of autonomy in 
applying distinctive (educational) knowledge and skills in 
the interest of the client (pupils). 


No programme of performance measurement alone, no 
matter how comprehensive or sophisticated, is sufficient to 
establish accountability. So, various performance appraisal 
techniques and procedures are discussed in detail. 


I wish to record my sincerest gratitudes to Prof. M.S. 
Bawa, Prof. Krishan Kumar, Prof. R.S. Khan and all those 
writers who influenced my work directly or indirectly. I 
also want to congratulate my children Alka, Vivek & 
Aditya , who assisted me in many ways at all stages of the 
project. I am grateful to the publishers of this book M/s 
Indian Publishers Distributors for transforming the study 
into book from so nicely. 
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1 
INTRODUCTION 


“The most important factor in the contemplated educational 
reconstruction is the teacher, his personal qualities, his 
educational qualifications, his professional training and the 
place that he occupies in the school as well as in the 
community.” (Sec. Ed. Com., 1952-53). 


Whatever the philosophy, the system and the structure 
of education, the significance of the teacher’s role in 
sparking the challenge for learning cannot be denied. In 
the ancient Indian society the teacher always enjoyed a 
dignified place and he was considered second to that of 
god only. Even the king bowed before him. The words, which 
denoted the teacher, were ‘GURU’ and ‘ACHARYA’. The 
word ‘Guru’ etymologically means one who was capable 
of dispelling ignorance. He was the one who went on 
extending the boundaries of knowledge so that the obscure 
corners of reality might be illuminated. Acharya means one 
who lived a life of enlightenment and wisdom. Further, in 
our religious scriptures, it is said, “Guru Brahma, Guru 
Vishnu, Guru Devo Maheshwara”, this means that the 
teacher is the creator, the sustainer and the ultimate 
liberator. In ancient times a teacher was considered to be 
one who had experienced an inner of mind and heart. He 
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was the embodiment of all the integration virtues, deeply 
learned in spiritual and temporal knowledge, leading a life 
of simplicity (voluntarily embraced), devotion and 
unsophistication. His behaviour and actions were controlled 
by his own conscience and moral ethics only. Neither the 
king nor the society suspected about the question his non- 
teaching responsibilities. Thus he was accountable to himself 
only and not to anybody else. 


But, today the scene is almost entirely different from 
that of the ancient times. There are several reasons, which 
can be attributed to this change. Firstly, education, at present 
is considered to be a human right and this change in 
conception has resulted in educational expansion at all 
levels. This, in turn, has caused shortage of adequately 
qualified and trained teachers and increase in the pupil 
teacher ratio. These developments have contributed in 
degradation of educational standards at all levels. Secondly, 
after the attainment of independence in 1947, India owes 
educational expansion to fulfil the commitment made in 
the article 45 of directive principles of the constitution which 
states “the state shall endeavour to provide within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of the constitution, 
free and compulsory education for all children till they 
complete the age of 14 years’. This led to the quantitative 
expansion of primary and elementary education and 
consequently expansion of secondary and higher education. 
In a bid to achieve quantitative targets, the quality and 
standards of schooling could not be maintained.'Obviously, 
its adverse effect on secondary and higher education cannot 
be ruled out. Thirdly, untrained or inadequately trained 
teachers are stumbling blocks in the qualitative 
improvement of educatio9nm, there is immense need of 
Education Commission (1964-66) observes" of all the 
different factors which influence the quality of education 
and its contribution to national development, the quality, 
competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly the 
most significant. Nothing is more important than securing 
a sufficient supply of high quality recruits to the teaching 
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professional preparation and creating satisfactory 
conditions of work in which they can be fully effective. “But 
the truth is that teaching profession lacks both highly 
qualified teachers and satisfactory conditions of word. The 
secondary Education Commission (1952-53) has rightly 
pointed out”. As the conditions of service and salary are so 
unattractive and the status of teachers remain low and, 
un-important, compared with other learned professions, 
there is no possibility of drawing large number of really 
qualified, enthusiastic and devoted candidates to join the 
profession. “Fourthly the goals of our education have not 
been coherently spelt out in the context of changing 
environment. There is a confusion of priorities and 
functions. As it is, The focus of education has shifted form 
cultural self-development to job-accreditation and, ironically, 
there are not enough jobs either. The real significance of 
life has lost dis-appeared from the scene. Consequently, in 
such a climate, the identification, definition and protection 
of goals and values, which make education a unique 
institution, have become less important. Finally, to- day, at 
all levels, is unsatisfactory and even alarming in some ways. 
The average standards have been falling. Because of large 
number of teachers required, recruitment has been 
haphazard and careful selection has been the exception 
rather than the rule. The resultant effect is the lowering of 
quality of education. Now, that the responsibility for the 
progress of the country squarely rests on the teachers, they 
cannot afford to plead any alibis. 


The preceding paragraphs emphasize the need for highly 
dedicated, qualified and competent teachers for the 
upliftment and maintenance of higher educational 
standards. This largely depends on the agencies, which 
prepare the prospective teachers. Thus, it is the teacher 
education institutions that can assume the role of leadership 
in the task of educational reconstruction. In fact, the quality 
of teacher education provided to provide to prospective 
teachers depends upon the quality of teacher-educators. 
The teacher-educator holds a key position in the educational 
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system. He is the top most academic and professional person 
in the educational pyramid. The onus of the quality of the 
teacher, therefore, rests on the teacher-educators makes all 
the difference. There quality has a bearing on the quality of 
prospective teachers. The qualities of a teacher-educator 
include his personality, his knowledge and understanding 
and his own professional. 


In the present circumstances, it has become essential to 
assess the professional competence and performance of 
teacher-educators from different angles to provide 
suggestions for improvement, so as to enable them to 
improve their performance. In this study, the term ‘teacher- 
Educator’ refers to those teachers who are working in 
colleges of teacher-education affiliated to universities, 
faculty departments of Education of the universities. 


NEED AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


Since 1965 both and printed educational discussions 
have stressed accountability in education. However, those 
employed to provide important public services have always 
been accountable, teachers no more no less than 
policemen, firemen, postmen and sanitary engineers. The 
difference between today and earlier period is not in 
accountability or lack of it, but in what teachers are 
considered accountable for. 


The general term ‘accountability’ does not adequately 
convey the day to day struggle that educational in situations 
undergo in their attempt to become answerable to their 
various constituencies: the community, professional groups, 
legislators, teacher, administrative staff and pupils. 
Educational institutions are subject evaluation of teachers. 
National policy of Education (1986) has also laid greater 
emphasis on accountability of teachers. There are increasing 
pressures to hold the teachers accountable. For example, 
Beller (1971) includes among the reasons for evaluating 
teachers the following : 
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To see if educational objectives are being achieved; 

2. To identify effective and ineffective teachers (for 
retention, pay increases, and so on); 

3. To yield a basis for in service and supervisory activity; 

4. To provide a basis for self-improvement; 

5. To provide evidence of the quality of service provided; 
and 

6. To determine as to what extent education programmes 

produce changes compatible with the goals of the 

culture. 


Virtually everyone agrees that something has gone 
wrong and that corrective action is needed. Some of the 
discontent arises because the objectives and the relevance 
of current education to society are obscure: discontent also 
arises because the fundamental theories of teaching have 
not yet been established, and we do not really know how 
to achieve all the objectives we set. 


Critics of education pose countless questions, but 
perhaps those most pressing ones that require to be 
answered include the following: why spend more money 
for public education if increased expenditure does not 
improve student progress? Why spend vast amounts of 
money on training teachers if teachers make no difference 
(that is, behave the same way in the class or have the same 
effects on students)? Why spend money for research when 
definite prescriptions for teaching and learning have not 
been found? 


The net result of the demand for accountability has been 
the establishment of a new environment for education. 
Simply stated, the public no longer accepts conditions 
characterized by (1) increasing educational costs and (2) 
declining learner scores on measures of academic 
performance. They want the teacher community to give an 
account of the ever-increasing expenditure on education. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that Indian education is 
probably one such sector which is internally highly complex, 
and contextually so diverse in nature. Under such 
circumstances application of accountability to education 
has raised as many arguments in both positive and negative 
directions as there are experts. But the interesting part of 
the whole argument is that it is not the resistance for being 
accountable that is debated rather it is on its methodology, 
and more so, on its correct use. It is feared that its application 
might lead to more of unitended outsomes than the intended 
ones. Hence the need for caution and also greater 
understanding of the concept and the system before its 
application. It is towards these ends that this study is 
directed. 


RATIONALE OF THE STUDY 


The success of any educational system depends largely 
on the quality of teachers and it also holds good in the case 
of teacher-educators. But, the teacher’s job is ill defined and 
open to a variety of interpretations. They perceive defined 
demands and expectations from various groups of people 
who are important to them: parents, pupil-teachers, their 
own colleagues, head of the institution and management. 
They do not know as to what are their professional 
responsibilities teaching as well as non-teaching. 


The word ‘accountability’ has been used quite frequently 
in documents on higher education. But; this concept though 
most publicised has been least practised. In fact; over the 
last a couple of years; to be more precise; since the adoption 
of national policy on education in 1986 it has assumed a 
ring of notoriety around it, for the teaching community has 
been working under the mistaken notion that accountability 
is a stick aimed at them only, that it is an assault on their 
freedom as nation builders. Therefore, terms like 
‘performance appraisal of teacher’s’, accountability to the 
students, and ‘greater responsibility in the event of 
autonomy’ frightens a vast majority of teachers. They have 
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taken recourse to agitational methods to resist the 
implementation of the ‘accountability clause’, which is one 
of the recommendations of the ‘Mehrotra Report’ (1983) 
on the revision of pay scales. It is also enshrined in the 
‘National policy on Education’ (1986) in part V, VII and IX 
entitled ‘Reorganisanisation of Education at Different 
stages’, ‘Making the system work’ and ‘the teacher’ 
respectively. The misconception about the concept has to 
be removed and cobwebs woven around this a concept have 
to be cleared up by the managers and all those entrusted 
with the task of promotion of higher education. It needs to 
be emphasized that although teachers occupy a pivotal 
position in the whole gamut of educational scenario, yet 
other components like the students, society, the management 
and the principals are no less important. Hence, proper 
understanding of the term ‘accountability’ will ensure 
maintenance of quality and standards. 


Ambiguity in educational objectives is another reason 
for undertaking this study. There is a need to specify 
educational objectives so that teachers, especially teacher- 
educators, know for what they are accountable and to 
whom. Moreover, he must know as to who will evaluate 
their professional competence. 


Then systematic study regarding the professional 
accountability of teacher-educators has largely remained 
an unexplored area of research in our country. Realising 
that there are many misconceptions about professional 
accountability of teacher-educators and that there is a 
pressing need to make an objective investigation in this area, 
a problem has been selected and an attempt has been made 
to arrive at some conclusions. This study proposes to explore 
the understanding of the concept of professional 
accountability of teacher-educators. : 


THE PROBLEM 


Specifically stated, the title of the present study is 
“Professional ccountability of Teacher Educators". 
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AIIMS and Objectives of the Study 


The identification of objectives is essential to planning 
for any activity or programme. All planning begins with a 
statement of objectives, whether the action is to take place 
in the kitchen, on the highway, or in the classroom. Once 
the objectives are determined, the means for reaching them 
are established. 


Off all the different factors which influence the quality 
of education and its contribution to national development, 
the quality, competence and character of teachers are 
undoubtedly the most significant. The essence of the 
programme of teacher education is ‘quality’ and in its 
absence, teacher education becomes not only a financial 
waste but also a source of overall deterioration in 
educational standards. Hence, the quality should be 
maintained at any cost. 


The appropriateness of teacher evaluation practices 
depends upon many factors, such as the purpose of the 
evaluation, one’s concept of good teaching, and the context 
in which instruction takes place. Since these factors differ 
among institutions, no single set of procedures for 
evaluating teachers can be suggested as the best. 


Keeping in view all the above mentioned complexities 
and dimensions of the problem, the main aims and objectives 
of the study are: 


1. To study the origin, nature and concept of 
accountability. 

2. To study the nature and concept of professional 
accountability. 

3. To review critically the views of various committees 
and commissions on accountability. 

4. To study in depth the concept of professionalism in 
education. 

5. To examine critically the concept of teaching. 
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6. To study the Professional Requirements of Teacher - 
Educators. 

7. Tostudy various performance appraisal techniques and 
procedures and impediments to measuring teacher 
effectiveness. 

8. To study the concept of professional accountability of 
teacher-educators. 


Scope of the Study 


Educational institutions are subject to many different 
types of accountability, and each places on them distinct 
and unrelenting demands. But, owing to the paucity of time, 
this study is restricted to an examination of one of these 
demands. The demand to evaluate the performance of 
teacher-educators. The study is further restricted in the sense 
that this focuses its attention to conceptual understanding, 
of professional accountability of teacher-educators. Still 
again, the study is restricted to professional accountability 
of those teacher-educators, who are engaged in preparing 
the prospective secondary school teachers in various 
colleges of education and faculty / departments of education. 


Design of the Study 


The study is conceptual not experimental. Hence, two 
things are important with regard to the design of study: 
Source of Information and Procedure adopted for the study. 


Source of Information 


The study in a documentary survey dealing with the 
detailed reading of various types of documents and ~ 
simultaneous interpretations and observations by the 
investigator. For any documentary analysis, two issues 
should be taken care of: (1) The source of information, and 
(2) the type of information. In the present study, three types 
of documents acted as sources of information for the 
investigator. They are: (1) reports of various committees and 
commissions; (2) books and journals; and (3) research 
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studies on accountability, with regard to the types of 
information, the investigator relied heavily on those parts 
of the books, articles and reports which dealt with 
accountability in one manner or another. Research studies 
dealing with any aspect of accountability, also served as 
sources of information. 


Performance Adopted for the Study 


The procedure adopted herein was similar to that 
adopted in any other documentary survey. The investigator, 
first of all, surveyed the various libraries and tried to scan 
journals, reports of the committees and commissions, books, 
etc., regarding the issue under study. The study material 
was sequenced properly. This was followed by through 
study of the material. Some material gave clues to the 
primary sources. These were traced out and consulted. 


The procedure adopted by the investigator in processing 
the information is as under: Firstly, the documents were 
studied thoroughly. Secondly, information extracted from 
the various types of documents was analysed. Thirdly, the 
material collected from different sources was compared and 
contrasted. Fourthly, the information was interpreted and 
evaluated and finally, the inferences were drawn out. 


2 


ACCOUNTABILITY ON REVIEW 
AND RESEARCH STUDIES 


This chapter has been devoted to the reviewing, 
understanding, analyzing, evaluating and interpreting the 
views extracted from the various sources on accountability. 
This chapter is divided into two parts. Part — A deals with 
the review of various books, articles and other educational 
documents containing useful information on accountability. 
Part - B. deals with the reviewing of research studies on 
accountability. 


In this chapter, the investigator tries to focus on to the 
view-points of the various contributors, who have provided 
prismatic view of accountability through their writings. As 
will be seen, their thoughts at the leading edge of a changing 
world- view, but also the spendour and excitement of their 
vision. 


PART - A: REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Part A is divided into three sections. 


Section-I deals with the review of books, articles and 
other educational documents pertaining to the concept and 
process of accountability and the concept of autonomy. 


Section-II deals with the review of books and articles 
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related to the concept of teaching, professionalism in 
education and professional requirements of teacher- 
educators. 


Section-III deals with the review of books and articles 
dealing with the performance appraisal techniques and 
procedures. 


SECTION - I 


This section deals with the review of books, articles and 
other educational documents pertaining to the concept and 
process of accountability and the concept of autonomy. 


The Education Commission (1964-66), which has 
devoted a section of Chapter XIII of its Report to "University 
Autonomy’, has defined the concept of university autonomy 
and maintained that the proper sphere of university 
autonomy lies principally in three fields : 

- the selection of students; 
- the appointment and promotion of teachers; and 


- the determination of courses of study, methods of = 


teaching, and the selection of areas and problems of 
research. 


The Commission has recognized three levels at which 
University autonomy functions and made it clear that there 
is a distinction between university autonomy and academic 
freedom. After reviewing the Commission’s views on 
autonomy, the investigator felt that university autonomy is 
quite distinct from that of academic freedom, though they 
are occasionally confused with each other. 


National policy on Education (1968) has advocated in 
its report that the academic freedom, freedom of teachers 
to pursue and publish independent studies and researches 
and to speak and write about significant national and 
international issues should be protected. After knowing the 
views expressed in this report it becomes clear that academic 
freedom of teachers is necessary for their professional 
growth. 
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S. R. Dongerkery (1967), in his book ‘ University 
Autonomy in India’, has defined the concept of university 
autonomy and academic freedom. He has also discussed 
the autonomy of Indian Universities under the British rule 
and university autonomy in Independent India. After 
reviewing this book, the investigator felt that distinction 
between university autonomy and academic freedom as 
pointed out by the Dongerkeri, supports the views expressed 
by the Education Commission (1964-66) on the same issue. 


Leon M. Lessinger (1973) in chapter 1 entitled 
Accountability and Himanism: A productive Educational 
Complementarity (ed.), has defined accountability in 
education and described different kinds of accountability. 
He claimed that accountability is an old and classical notion 
in all societies and it is not new to education and defined 
accountability as responsibility for something, to someone, 
with consequences attached to the performance of the 
responsibility. After reviewing the article, the investigator 
came to the conclusion that in an accountability process 
someone is held responsible for something and that there 
are four kinds of accountability disginguised in education, 
through, the accountability process could be practised in 
various fields of business, management and industry. 


Thomas L. Good, Bruce J. Biddle & Jere F. Brophy (1957) 
in their book ^ Teachers make a Difference’, have defined 
accountability and enumerated the sources of accountability 
pressures and various methods to establish accountability. 
They claimed that the term’s real definition has meaning 
only when expressed in the context of a particular 
application and concluded that the possible ways of holding 
educators accountable are quite varied. After reviewing the 
article, the investigator felt that their views on accountability 
are similar to that of Lessinger and that there are many 
ways of holding educators accountable. 


Gary D. Barich (1977) in the preface of his book ‘The 
Appraisal of Teaching; Concept and Processes ^ (ed.), has 
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defined the concept of accountability, history of 
accountability movement and accountability legislation. 
After reviewing Borich’s views on accountability, the 
comment that can be made is that educational institutions 
are answerable to their various constituencies and the 
concept of accountability, in its most general sense; emerged 
from congressional legislation passed in the 1960s. Borich's 
views seem identical to that of Lessinger on what 
accountability is. Borich has also defined teacher 
competencies in chapter 1 titled ‘ Toward defining teacher 
competencies'. In this book he has also explained some 
methods of dériving teacher competencies. 


Kishore Gandhi (1977) in his book 'Issues and Choices 
in Higher Education' has emphasised the need for devising 
curricular of continuing relevance and accountability at all 
levels. After reviewing this book, the investigator came to 
the conclusion that accountability is an essential process 
for the upliftment of education at all levels and that the 
curricula should be devised keeping in mind the principle 
of relevance. 


Ralph W. Tyler (1978) article's Accountability and 
Teacher Performance Self- Directed and External — Directed 
Profession Improvement' in Raymond G. Kuhlen's Book ' 
Studies in Educational Psychology (ed.) , has maintained 
that the difference between the accountability of today and 
earlier period is not in accountability or lack of it, but in 
what teachers are considered accountable for. He claimed 
that today the schools and teachers are considered 
accountable for the educational achievements of their 
pupils, not merely for ensuring that order in the classroom 
is maintained. He also discussed how this shift of public 
expectation has affected teacher education institutions. The 
essence of this article is that there is an increasing pressure 
for what is known as accountability for results. 


G. Neave (1980) in his article’ Accountability and 
Control’, in ‘ The International Encyclopaedia of Education’ 
(Editor-in-Chief Torsten Husen Tneville Posthethwaite, Vol. 
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6), has defined accountability, educational accountability 
and described its’ forms and policies. He has also discussed 
the stages of accountability. Neave defined accountability 
as holding people responsible or answerable for the work 
they perform, and it is a process which involves the duty 
both of individuals and the organisations of which they 
are part. After reviewing the article, the investigator felt 
that Neave’s definition of accountability supports the 
definitions given by Lessinger and Borich because all the 
three have talked in terms of responsibility or answerability 
or answerability of persons and institutions. 


Arthur K. Ellis, John C. Cogan & Keneth R. Howey 
(1981), in the second chapter entitled ' Teaching: The 
Profession * of their book' Introduction to the Foundations 
of Education', have discussed the factors in influencing the 
current emphasis and concern with accountability. They 
have raised some questions regarding the various aspects 
of accountability such as : Who determines what the 
schools should teach ? And when this is determined, how 
is the effectiveness of the teaching measured? By 
standardized test? By inspectors and evaluators in the 
Educational institutions? By achievement and aptitude tests 
for both teacher and students? and so ori. The essence of 
their whole argument is that it is not fair to place blame on 
each other, rather more rational response should be this: 
We are ____ parents, teachers, students and members of 
the public responsible for what young people learn. 


J.D. Sethi (1983), in Chapter 2 ‘ The Crisis - (D) ^ of his 
book ‘ The Crisis and Collapse of Higher Education in India’, 
raised some pertinent questions as to whom is the teacher 
accountable- to the government, to his institutions, to his 
pupils? Are the principles of accountability in education 
the same or different from those applied anywhere, not 
even in private business or public sector, why should it be 
particularly applied to education? With regard to the 
autonomy for Vice-Chancellor or the community or for the 
administration? After reviewing the book, the investigator 
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came to the conclusion that it is not fair to trap the educator 
only when the process of accountability is not applied 

‘anywhere and that the autonomy of a university cannot 
exist without ensuring its academic freedom, i.e. freedom 
of scholars, researchers and students. 


Amrik Singh (1985) in his: article ‘Autonomy versus 
Accountability’ in his book ‘ Redeeming Higher Education 
Essays in Educational Policy’, has explained the concept of 
autonomy and accountability citing many example from 
the day to day life of Indian universities. He argued that in 
the Indian context, the real issue should not be State control 
versus University Autonomy. Instead it should be 
Autonomy versus Accountability and concluded that the 
real issue in university management is that of accountability. 
He maintained that university management is a form of 
self-management. Were self management to be on the basis 
of accountability to the community there would be fewer 
chances of things going wrong. After reviewing the article, 
the investigator felt that instead of State Control, there should 
be university staff is accountable to the community then 
many evils of university management will come to an end. 


National Policy on Education (1986) laid emphasis on 
the development of autonomous colleges and creation of 
autonomous departments within universities on a selective 
basis and said that autonomy and freedom will be 
accompanied by accountability. After reviewing the views 
of N P E (1986) the investigator felt that its comments on 
autonomy accountability supports the views expressed by 
Amrik Singh on autonomy and accountability. 


A.Kumar (1987)) (b), in his article * Internal Autonomy 
and Accountability in Higher Education’, in’ Economic and 
Political Weekly, October 30, 1987, argued that the issue of 
autonomy cannot be separated from that of accountability; 
they need to be tackled simultaneously. A lack of internal 
autonomy in the education system also leads to loss of 
accountability to the peer group; the one that ought to 
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count. This link needs to be understood. After reviewing 
this the investigator felt that it is difficult to think of 
autonomy in the absence of accountability and vice versa. 


K. Sidha Rao & Gulab Jha (1988) in their Report ‘Critical 
Issues in Planning and Management of Autonomous 
Colleges’, published by NIEPA, have analyzed critically case 
studies of autonomous colleges and discussed 
administrative, academic, financial and managerial 
problems that are being faced by the new autonomous 
colleges in implementing the scheme and possible solutions 
that can be suggested in overcoming these problems. They 
maintained that the formation of autonomous colleges is 
an attempt in the direction of bringing about changes in 
quantity and quality of higher education. The comment that 
can be made after reviewing this report is that the concept 
of autonomy has the capacity of changing the educational 
scenario in the country and accountability is an important 
objective of autonomy. This indicates that accountability 
and autonomy are in separable from each other. 


Arun Kumar (1989) in his article ‘Teachers Today’ in 
Amrik Singh and G.D. Sharma's book ' Higher Education 
in India' (ed.)), has discussed the issues of autonomy and 
accountability. He said in nutshell, today the attack on the 
autonomy (whatever there is ) of the educational set up is 
being mounted on the grounds of making the structure more 
accountable. Accountability is being linked up with a notion 
of measurable productivity". He has also pointed out some 
problems which could arise if teachers are to be held 
accountable and concluded that the nature of academic 
pursuits is ill defined and requires autonomy of functioning. 
Accountability is essential but possible only through 
academic peer group pressure. After reviewing this article, 
the investigators felt that there are increasing pressures for 
accountability and that it is expected to show measurable 
gains. Arun's views on autonomy supports the views of 
Amrik Singh on autonomy. 


Anand Sarup (1989) in his article ^ Autonomy and 
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Accountability’ in Amrik Singh and G.D. Sharma's book 
‘Higher Education in India’ (ed.), has discussed the twin 
concepts in detail and maintained that autonomy 
accountability are really two sides of the same coin and 
stress the need for evolving some kinds of norms of 
accountability against which accountability could be 
established. 


After studying this article, the comment that can be 
made is that Anand Sarup’s views on autonomy and 
accountability are similar to Kumar (1987 b) in which 
Kumar had argued that the issue of autonomy can not be 
separated from that of accountability. The novel idea behind 
Sarup’s article is the emphasis on evolving some kinds of 
norms to establish accountability. 


K Sudha Rao (1989) in her article “Institutional 
Accountability and Accreditation : Domain and 
Dimensions”, which was published by the National Institute 
of Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA) in 
the Report of the ‘Seminar-cum-Workshop on Planning and 
Management of Institutional evaluation, dealt with the 
following crucial issues: what is to be accounted? Who is to 
be accountable? To whom should be accountable? Who is 
to be accountable? To whom should evaluate? When to 
evaluate and why accountable? After reviewing the article, 
the investigator felt that Rao’s views on accountability are 
akin to Ellis, Oogan & Keneth, when she maintained that 
account-ability in the real sense of the term should be 
applicable to every subsystem within the total system of 
education. This indicates that accountability is not a one 
way conceptual formulation. It involves the responsibility 
of all- the parents, the teachers, the students, the principals 
and community members. After studying this article, one 
can easily understand that the accountability process can 
be applied to the different fields of business, management, 
industry and education. In educational accountability, only 
the teacher should not be and cannot be held responsible 
because accountability is not one way conceptual 
formulation. She further suggests that it also means 
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accountability of college principal and of other members in 
the college as well as the community's responsibility to the 
college. Hence, accountability is a joint endavour. One can 
also hold various constituencies such as an individual or 
an institution accountable and this article also deals with 
the accounting authorities i.e., accountabilities and 
enumerates the advantages of accountability. It is obvious 
from the analysis of the article that accountability in the 
real sense of the term should be applicable to every 
subsystem within the total system of education. 


Another notable article ‘Institutional Accountability’ of 
the same Seminar Report, is written by Dr. Jagjit Singh 
(1989), in which he has defined accountability and 
discussed the concept of accountability at different levels- 
government, universities, management, student and 
supportive staff. After studying the views expressed in this 
article, the investigator feels that these very ideas of Dr. K. 
Jagjit Singh seem very close to that of Dr. Sudha Rao in 
which she denied accountability as having one way 
conceptual formulation and claimed that the principal, 
other staff members of the college and community should 
also be held responsible. If one attempts to analyze the 
concept of accountability at different levels- as discussed 
by Dr: Jagjit Singh-one thing that emerges is that 
accountability of teachers is perhaps the most sensitive part 
of institutional evaluation. 


Prof. V. Saraswathy Rao ( 1989) , in his article’ Account- 
ability in Institutions of Higher Education’, which was 
presented in the same Seminar Report, has defined the 
process of accountability and discussed long term and short 
term goals. He claimed that goal-setting is nothing but 
making out of the direction to proceed. Before making out 
this direction an institution should introspect on the very 
purpose for its coming into existence and in order to make 
this existence meaningful the institution starts vibrating and 
living and starts travelling in an already decided direction. 
He further states that goals are the destination points to 
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reach and an institution is accountable to the goals it has 
set for itself basically. The comment that can be made after 
reviewing this article is that the process of accountability 
starts with goal setting. An institution sets two types of 
goal-long term and short term or immediate goals. These 
goals are set by the need of the community and the 
prevailing opinion of the clientele within the financial 
constraints. The second step in the accountability process 
is to processed in the right direction and the third step is to 
evaluate as to what extent these goals have been realised. 
It looks like systems approach to education. í 


Dr. Vijay V. Mandke (1989) , in his article ' Institutional 
Accountability in Higher Education : Concept , Issues and 
Strategy’, which appeared in the same Seminar Report, has 
discussed the concept of accountability, accountability and 
norm setting. While discussing the concept of accountability 
he maintained that accountability is a normative concept 
in the sense it is established against a target, an objective, 
an expectation. This view is very close to Prof. Y. Sa raswathy 
Rao's view. Dr. Mandke too emphasized that accountability 
is established against a target, an objective but he goes 
beyond this and says that accountability is established 
against an expectation. Prof. Rao did not talk in terms of 
expectation. So, one is compelled to believe that in 
accountability some thing is expected from some one. Dr. 
Mandke shares the view with Prof. Rao’s view when he 
says that the task of establishing accountability of a system 
which may be an institution or an individual invariably 
begins with that of norm setting. Thus, it is clear from Dr. 
Mandke's article that (a) accountability is a normative 
concept, (b) it is established against a target, an objective, 
an expectation, and (c) norm setting in the first step in the 
accountability process. 


Prof. K. Raman Pillai (1989)), in his article 
"Accountability in Institutions of Higher Education" has 
emphasised the need for institutional accountability and 
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maintained that the accountability has to be ensured at two 
levels: institutional and individual. He also stressed that 
the institution can discharge their responsibilities effectively 
only when institution has got all the necessary 
infrastructure in terms of men and material and this should 
also be taken into account while evaluating an institution. 
With regard to individual accountability, he suggests that a 
teacher should be accountable to the students, to the 
authorities of educational institutions and ultimately to the 
society at large. After reviewing Prof. Pillai's article, the 
investigator feels that these very ideas of Prof. Pillai seem 
very close to those of Dr. K. Jagjit Singh and Dr. K. Sudha 
Rao. Like Dr. K Sudha Rao, Prof. Pillai also enumerated 
the various constituencies before them a teacher is 
accountable. 


Another article, which appeared in the same Seminar 
Report, is that of Dr. K.L. Johar (1989). In his article * The 
Concept of Accountability’, has attempted to clear the cob- 
webs woven around the word ‘ accountability’ and 
discussed the various forms of accountability in detail. He 
claimed that although the teachers occupy a pivotal position 
in the whole gamut of educational scenario, yet another 
components like the students, society, the management and 
the principal are no less important in ensuring the 
maintenance of quality and standards. He suggests that 
accountability can take following few forms: Institutional, 
Teachers’, Students’ and University Government/Societal 
Accountability. After studying this article one can safely 
comment that in a accountability process, all components 
of an educational system are responsible for the 
maintenance of quality and standards and hence all- 
institution, teacher, student, university, government and 
society- should be held responsible. Johar's view are similar 
to those of Dr. Sudha Rao, Dr. Jagjit Singh and Prof. Pillai. 
The novel idea in this article is that Johar emphasised the 
need for clear understanding to the concept so that the 
teacher community does not think it as a stic éd aty 
them and on their caliber . *' wem ^ 
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SECTION -H 


This section deals with the review of books and articles 
related to the concept of teaching, professionalism in 
education and the concept of autonomy. 


N.L. Gage ( 1964), in his article ‘Toward a Cognitive 
Theory of Teaching’, in Raymond G. Kuhlen’s book’ Studies 
in Educational Psychology (ed.), defined teaching according 
to type of teacher activities, type of educational objectives 
and on the basis of different families of learning theories. 
While analyzing the concept of teaching, he remarked 
“Teaching is a misleading generic term that covers too much. 
Teaching consists of many kinds of activity and it is 
unreasonable to expect a single theory to explain all of 
them”. After reviewing the article, the investigator came to 
know the complexities attached with the concept of 
teaching and felt that it is tedious job to define teaching. 


Kaoru Yamamoto (1968) in his article ‘ Evaluation in 
Teaching’, in “Texas Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 
21, No. 3 (Spring 1968), has presented a systematic 
schemetisation of various questions and answers emerging 
from one central inquiry: What is teaching? He also 
discussed the process of evaluation in detail and claimed 
that evaluation is fundamentally a comparison between our 
answers to the normative and the descriptive questions. 
For example “Why should we teach?” This asks for the 
rationale of teaching, probably in terms of cultural values, 
goals, intentions, and motives and the answer is expressed 
as an ‘ought’, or normative statement. After reviewing this 
article, the investigator felt that before evaluating teaching, 
it is essential to know the concept of teaching, education 
and teacher's role in it. 


Don Hamacheck (1969) in his article "Characteristics' 
of Good Teachers and Implication for Teacher Education’, 
in Robert D. Storm's book ^ Teachers and the Learning 
Process' (ed.), has discussed the personal characteristics of 
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good Teachers and Implication for Teacher Education’, in 
Robert D. Storm's book "Teachers and the Learning Process’ 
(ed.), has discussed the personal characteristics of good 
versus poor teachers and their implication for teacher 
education. While commenting on the personal 
characteristics of good or effective teachers, he states: 
"Effective teachers appear to be those who are, shall we 
say, "human" in the fullest sense of the word. They have a 
sense of humour, are fair, empathetic, more democratic than 
autocratic, and apparently are more able to relate easily 
and naturally to students on either a one-to-one or group 
basis. After reviewing the article, the investigator was able 
to get an insight into the characteristics of good and 
effective teachers and their implications for teacher 
education. 


John F. Ohles (1970), in his book' introduction to 
teaching’ has discussed the nature of teaching, teaching as 
a profession and teaching skills in detail and claimed that 
the science of learning and the art of teaching are verv 
complex. While discussing teaching as a profession, he said 
that professionalism in education is a multifaceted subject. 
After reviewing the book, the investigator felt that Ohles's 
views on teaching are akin to those of Gage and Yamamoto 
because all the three are of the view that teaching is a 
complex activity and it is very difficult to define it. 


Alcorn, kinder & Schunert (1970), in chapter 1 entitled 
‘Orientation to teaching as a profession in their book’ better 
teaching in secondary schools', have defined teaching and 
while answering the question -what is teaching? 
Commented that a clear answer tó this question is 
sometimes clouded by those who confuse fact and fiction. 
After reviewing this chapter, the investigator felt that their 
views on teaching are similar to Gage and Ohles. Alcorn, 
kinder & Schunert have also recognised six roles of teachers 
and suggested some means as to how teachers may continue 
to grow in the science and art of teaching. 


| 
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Myron Brenton (1970), in his book ‘what happened to 
teacher?’ has discussed the limits of professionalism and 
causes of accountability pressures. He maintained that 
teachers have always had problems in justifying themselves 
as full-fledged professionals and as the education becomes 
more expensive, pressures will heighten to hold teachers 
accountable for the progress of students. After reviewing 
this book, the investigator felt that Breton’s views on 
accountability pressures, are similar to those of Ellis, Cogan 
& Howey and Lessinger. 


Robert W. Richey (1973), in the Chapter nine entitled 
‘The Teaching Profession: Its Status, Organisation, 
Pubblication and Code of Ethics’ of his book’ Planning for 
Teaching’, has defined profession and enumerated its 
characteristics and finally judged teaching as a profession 
in the light of these characteristics. He raised some pertinent 
questions: What constitutes a profession? To what extent is 
teaching a profession? In what ways does it differ from 
other professions? What is the importance of Code of Ethics 
of the education profession and finally, What different 
organisations exist in the teaching profession? After 
reviewing this chapter, the investigator felt that teaching is 
considered a profession but this status is challenged by 
many persons. 


Dunkin and Brenton (1970) , in his book ‘ What is 
teaching ?’ have discussed a model to understand the 
process of teaching. After reviewing this book, the 
investigator came to know that there are four groups of 
variables with regard to teaching. They are: Presage, 
Context, Process and Product and these variables can better 
be understood with the help of this model. This, in turn, 
helps in understanding the process of teaching. 


Geroge Brown (1975), in his book ^ Micro Teaching’, 
claimed that teaching is a many sided activity and that it 
includes giving information, asking questions, explaining , 
listening, encouraging and a host of other activities. He also 
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presented a simple model for the discussion of teaching. 
After reviewing this book, the investigator felt that Brown's 
views about teaching are similar to those of Gage, Ohles 
and Dunkin & Biddle because all of them agree that 
teaching is a many sided activity. 


Louis Rubin (1978), in the preface of his book “The In- 
Service-Education of Teachers’, maintained that teaching 
an extraordinarily complex activity that involves a great 
range of skills, perceptions, knowledge and sensitivity. After 
reviewing Rubin's views, the investigator felt that Rubin’s 
views on teaching are similar to those of Gage, Ohles and 
Brown because all of them have described teaching as a 
complex and many sided activity. 


Mohd. Sharif Khan (1983)), in Chapter one 
‘Professional Preparation of Teachers’, of his book “Teacher 
Education in India ‘, has defined a profession as — i 
Profession is a group of people with common purposes and 
systematic patterns of behaviours." He has also enumerated 
characteristics of a profession and then examined teaching 
on the basis of the given criteria. After reviewing this 
Chapter, the investigator felt that Khan's views seems akin 
with that of Richey. 


Uday Shankar (1984)), in Chapter 114 of his book 
"Education of Indian Teachers’, has suggested some qualities 
of teacher-educators and claimed that the quality of 
education depends on the qualities of teachers and it holds 
good in the case of teacher-educators. After reviewing this 
chapter, the investigator felt that Shankar's views on quality 
of teachers are similar to those of Hamacheck, Ohles and 
Rubin. j 


G. Lester Anderson (1984)), in chapter 1 ‘Nature and 
Methods of Educational Psychology’, in Skinner’s book 
‘Educational Psychology’(ed), has classified the task of 
the teacher into three broad categories: (i) Selecting and 
Organising material, ( ii) Guiding and directing; and (iii) 
Evaluation. He claimed that teacher is a professional 
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judgement. After reviewing this Chapter, the investigator 
felt that Anderson’s views are similar to those of Brenton, 
Richey and Ohles. 


M.R. Trabue (1984)), in Chapter 2 ‘Teaching: The art of 
guiding learning experiences’, in Skinner’s book 
‘Educational Psychology’ (ed.)), suggested that the purpose 
of teaching is to help people to learn and discussed such 
matters as the challenge of teaching, and learning and 
concluded that there is no best way to teach. Successful 
teachers, like other artists, develop their own ways of getting 
the result they seek. 


After reviewing this Chapter, the investigator came to 
the conclusion that Traubbue’s views on teaching seems 
akin to those of Ohles and Brown. 


Prof. R.P. Singh (1984)), in the Chapter three and four 
entitled ‘As a Profession’ and ‘Purposes and priorities’ 
respectively in his book ‘The Teachers in India’, has discussed 
teaching as a profession and gave a broad outline of the 
Code of ethical behaviour expected to be observed by each 
individual expected to be observed by each individual 
teacher in the Indian Republic. He enumerated various 
characteristics of a profession and compared teaching 
according to those characteristics. The new thing in Prof. 
Singh’s book is that it contains code of ethics for the 
teachers, which is one of the important conditions for 
teaching to be considered as a profession. 


Udai Shankar (1984)) in the Chapter fourteen "Teacher- 
Educators’ in his book ‘Education of Indian Teachers’, has 
enumerated the professional responsibilities of teacher- 
educators. After studying this chapter, it can safely be 
concluded that the professional responsibilities of teacher- 

. educators are similar to those of teachers. 


J.C. Goyal (1985), in his book ‘The Indian Teacher 
Educator: Some Characteristics’ studied some of the 
characteristics of secondary teacher in India and concluded 
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that these characteristics make significant contribution to 
the professional efficiency of any teacher. He also 
maintained that the teacher educator holds the key position 
in the educational system. After reviewing this book, the 
investigator felt that Goyal's views are similar to those of 
Hamacheck, Rubin, Anderson and Udai Shankar because 
all of them agree on the question of some characteristics 
necessary for teachers. 


M. Mukhopadhyay and K.S. Rao (1985), in their article 
in ‘ Perspectives in Education, 1985, Vol. 1, No. 2, 91-98-, 
have defined a profession and enlisted eleven characteristics 
of a profession. After reading the article, it is observed that 
a common approach for defining a profession is describing 
the peculiarities and the operational details of medicine, 
engineering and law which have been already recognised 
as professions and then examining that profession according 
to these peculiarities. The investigator also felt that 
Mukhopadhyay & Rao’s views are closely akin to those of 
Richey, R.P. Singh, Khan and Brenton as far as the 
Characteristics of a profession is concerned. 


Dr. M.S. Bawa (1989) in his article "Types of Education, 
‘ Specialised Professional and listed the characteristics of a 
profession. He also emphasised the purpose of professional 
education. The investigator, after studying the article, came 
to the conclusion that Dr. Bawa’s views and Prof. Singh’s 
(1984)), views are almost identical with regard to the 
characteristics of a profession. Dr. Bawa also pointed out 
some hard facts which disqualifies the school-teaching 
(particularly at the kindergarten, Nursery, primary, middle, 
secondary and senior secondary levels) of being regarded 
as a profession. In fact school teaching does not fulfil some 
requirements necessary for a profession. 


SECTION III 


This section deals with the review of books and articles 
dealing with performance appraisal techniques and 
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procedures. 


Henery S. Iyer (1970), in his article "Toward Objective 
Criteria of Professional Accountability in the Schools of New 
York City’, in Gary D. Borich’s (ed., 1977) book “Appraisal 
of Teaching: Concept and Processes,” has mentioned the 
characteristics of an educational accounting system and 
suggested that if one has to develop acceptable criteria of 
staff accountability, then the four groups of variables - 
input, educational process, surrounding conditions and 
output must be recognised and measured. After studying 
Dyer's view on accountability criteria, it becomes clear that 
the teacher is responsible only for those results he can effect 
and are under his control. He should not be and cannot be 
held responsible for those matters over which he has no or 
little control. This approach seems objective because the 
environmental constraints, input and educational process 
—all shares the responsibility for inadequacy alongwith the 
teacher. 


Borich's (ed., 1977) book, "Appraisal of Teaching: 
Concept and Processes' contains many articles dealing with 
appraisal techniques and procedures. A brief description 
of some of these is given below: 


Stephen M. Barro (1970) in his article 'An approach to 
Developing Accountability Measures for Public Schools', 
maintained that no programme of performance 
measurement alone, no matter how comprehensive or 
sophisticated, is sufficient to establish accountability. He also 
explained some crucial issues pertaining to accountability: 
For what results should educators be held responsible? Who 
should be accountable for what? and so on. Barro suggested 
that any single constituency or source (student, peer, self, 
supervisor, etc.) is not sufficient to establish accountability. 
Like Dyer, he is also of the view that teacher is responsible 
only for those results only he can affect. 


Stephen P. Klein & Marvin C. Alkin (1972), in their 
article ‘ Evaluating Teachers for Outcome Accountability’, 
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have discussed the requirement of a good teacher-evaluation 
system and Various methods to outcome accountability. 
After reviewing the article, the investigator came to the 
conclusion that a good teacher evaluation system should 
be objective and fair to all the teachers who are going to be 
evaluated by it and the basis for this system should be 
sensitive to the educational goals and objectives that the 
institution is trying to achieve. Robert S. Soar (1973), in his 
article ‘Teacher Assessment Problems and Possibilities; has 
discussed the problem of the influence of the classroom, 
statistical problems in teachers assessment, problem of rate 
and growth, problem of teaching and test administration, 
and problem of level of complexity. He maintained that a 
major difficulty in evaluating the teacher is the amount of 
influence the classroom can have in relation to other 
influences on the pupil and recognised some of the 
difficulties in pupil measurement as an assessment strategy. 
He also explained the problems of how to hold the teacher 
accountable and for what. he claimed that there is a broader 
context and the teacher's accountability is only a part - the 
reciprocal responsibilities of the schools to society, and vice- 
versa. After reviewing the article, it can be concluded that 
accountability is a two way process in which educational 
institution and societies both are accountable to each other. 


John D. McNeil & W. James Pophan (1973) in their 
another article’ Some Commonly Used Appraisal 
Techniques and Procedures', in Borich's same book, have 
discussed various appraisal techniques in detail. After 
reviewing the article, the investigator was able to know the 
various commonly uses appraisal techniques and 
procedures such as student ratings, self-ratings, 
administrator and peer ratings, classroom environment, 
systematic observations, personal attributes, contract plans 
using students gain and performance tests. It can be inferred 
from this article that any single criterion of effectiveness is 
confounded by a number of factors. 


Michel Scriven (1974), in his article ‘The evaluation of 
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Teachers and Teaching’ in Borich’s book ‘Appraisal of 
Teaching: Concept and Processes’ (ed.), has defined good 
teaching, functions of teachers evaluation, performance of 
teaching. After reviewing the article, the investigator came 
to know that purpose or function of teacher evaluation is 
two folded: (a) Evaluation for self-improvement, that is 
formative evaluation, and (b) Evaluation for personnel 
decisions, that is summative evaluation. Like Kaoru 
Yamamoto (1968) Scriven too is of the view that it is very 
difficult to be able to give a fully general definition of good 
teaching. 


In Borich’s book, another article is written by David C. 
Berliner and David C. Berliner (1975). In their article 
‘Impediments to Measuring Teacher Effectiveness’, classified 
the problems in measuring teacher effectiveness into two 
categories- one concerned with the instrumentation and 
another concerned with methodology. They concluded that 
teaching is m after all, a very complex set of events which 
cannot be easily understood. After reviewing the article, 
the investigator felt that Berliner is of the view that the heart 
of performance and competency based teacher education, 
evaluation and accountability programmes is the 
establishment of empirical relationship between teacher 
behaviour as an independent variable and student 
achievement as a dependent variable. 


Jasson Millman (1981), in his book ‘Hand book of 
Teacher Evaluation’ (ed.), has discussed the factors to be 
taken into account for teacher evaluation and tried to 
answer such crucial issues like -Who should evaluate? For 
what purpose? Using what means? He also described 
various sources of evidence and precautions in using these 
techniques. After reviewing the article, the investi gator felt 
that Millman’s views on the Purposes of evaluation are 
almost identical with that of Michcel Scriven when he 
claimed that there is a distinction between two major roles 
of teacher evaluation- the formative role and the summative 
role. He also recommended that evaluation techniques 
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should be fair, accurate, legal, efficient, crediable, and 
humane. It is also observed that Millman’s views absolutely 
support the views expressed by McNeil and Popham, and 
Klien and Alkin. 


Larry A. Braskamp, Dale C. Brandebury & John C. Ory 
(1984), in their book ‘Evaluating Teaching Effectiveness: A 
Practical Guide”, have suggested an approach for 
evaluating teaching and said that any number of 
combinations of source and method can be employed for 
collécting evaluative information about teaching. They also 
discussed various sources of information, their relative 
merits and demerits. They concluded that evaluation of 
teaching should be assessed from a variety of perspectives; 
that is, no single piece of evidence (e.g. ratings) collected 
from one source (e.g. students) is sufficient to judge the 
competence of a teacher. After reviewing the book, the 
investigator came to the conclusion that Braskamp, 
Brandenbury & Ory’s views are similar to that of Barro in 
which he had maintained that no programme of 
performance measurement alone, no matter how 
comprehensive or sophisticated, is sufficient to establish 
accountability. 


Paul Bourke (1986) in his Report ‘Quality Measures in 
Universities for the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission’, listed some difficulties in assessing teaching 
quality which was the main objective of the Report. He 
also suggested some possible ways of assessing teaching 
quality. After reviewing the report, the investigator felt that 
Bourke’s views are similar to those of Berliner in so far as 
all the three have listed difficulties in assessing the quality 
of teaching. 


Fernandes (1990), has developed a ‘Self-Assessment 
Proforma for College Teachers’, (see appendix-1), which is 
equally useful for teacher-educators. This proforma covers 
all responsibilities of college teachers-teaching as well as 
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non-teaching. After reviewing the Proforma, the investigator 
felt that similar proformas could be developed for students, 
peers, principals and community members to establish 
accountability. 


PART B: REVIEW OF RESEARCH STUDIES ON 
ACCOUNTABILITY. 


Research studies pertaining to the various aspects of 
accountability are lacking in India. A few studies, which 
are available, are either on characteristics of good or 
successful teachers or determinants of teaching efficiency. 
Some research studies deal with teaching competencies of 
teachers and teacher appraisal by students and self and 
student evaluation of teaching. The investigator, however, 
did not come across any study in which teachers, 
administrative staff or supportive staff were held 
accountable for the work they perform. Some of the research 
studies that have a bearing on the problem at hand are 
reviewed below: Part B is divided into three categories; 


1. In the first category, the studies, which are related to 
teaching effectiveness and evaluation of teaching, are 
reviewed. 

2. In the second category, the studies, which are related 
to teaching competencies, are reviewed. 

3. In the third category, the studies, which are related to 
professional preparation of teachers and role 
expectations of teachers, are reviewed. 


Category 1 


In this category, the studies, which are related to 
teaching effectiveness and evaluation of teaching, are 
reviewed. 


H.N. Debnath (1971) conducted a study ‘Teaching 
Efficiency: Its Measurement and Some Determinants’, in 
which he attempted to find out some determinants of 
teaching efficiency. He found that input correlated of 
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teaching efficiency are: knowledge of the subject matter; 
sincerity in teaching; mastery of methods of teaching; 
academic qualifications, mode of exposition, sympathy with 
pupils; discipline; students participation and use of teaching 
aids. 


ES. Balchandran (1981) conducted a study ‘Teaching 
Effectiveness and Student Evaluation of Teaching’. The 
purpose of the study was to construct a rating scale to 
evaluate teaching effectiveness of teachers to be used by 
their students and to find out the feedback effect of student 
evaluation on teachers in terms of their teaching 
effectiveness. He found that (i) the evaluative feedback 
based on students’ rating helped teachers significantly 
improve their teaching effectiveness irrespective of sex or 
subject of teachers; and (ii) students’ rating and self-rating 
of teaching effectiveness were positively and significantly 
related but the self-rating was significantly higher than the 
student-rating. 


B.S. Chandel ( 1981) conducted a study ' Teacher 
Appraisal by Students and Self- A Case Study ', The main 
objectives of the study were; (i) to study the feasibility of 
appraisal of classroom reaching by students; (ii) to compare 
the student appraisal with the self-appraisal; and (iii) to 
compare the appraisal by the groups of students. He found 
that (i) in five of the fifteen items pertaining to the statement 
of aims, effectiveness in drawing attention explaining, 
svstematic coverage of the subject and information about 
the next topic, the student rating and self rating method; 
(ii) in three items-proper speed of lecture, students' 
perception of freedom to ask questions and students' 
perception of freedom to ask question to ask questions and 
students’ learning occurring in the class- the teacher under 
rated himself, and the two groups of students provided 
consistent rating; and (iii) in the rest of the times related to 
the selection of content in sequence, the choice of teaching 
aids, the use of chalkboard and examples, asking questions, 
repetition of the main points at the end of the lesson and 
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whether the lecture was interesting, the teacher’s self-rating 
was more then the student's rating. 


Category 2. 


In this category, the studies, which are related to 
teaching competencies, are reviewed. 


M.P. Agarwal (1969), conducted a study ‘Measurement 
and Competence of Teachers of Primary Schools'. The major 
objectives of the study were: (i) to develop and validate a 
tool to measure the competence of teachers with reference 
to product criteria; (ii) to measure intelligence, teaching 
abilities and subject knowledge of teachers as presage 
criteria; (iii) to develop a booklet dealing comprehensively 
with the measurement of on- the — job efficiency of teachers; 
and (iv) to identify the causes of incompetence. He found 
that (i) more than 53% teachers were not intelligent enough 
to be teachers, and intelligence was significantly and 
positively related to subject knowledge; (ii) about 7096 
teachers passed in third division and about 50% did not 
possess adequate knowledge of the subject to be able to 
teach competently; and (iii) according to the evaluation the 
administrators, inspectors and headmasters considered 40% 
teachers as competent, while the teachers themselves 
considered 42% as competent. 


B.K. Passi and S.K.Sharma (1982) conducted a study 
^A study of teaching', Competency of Secondary School 
Teachers, in which the main objectives of the study were: 
(i)) to study the relationship between the teacher's 
demographic variables (sex and age)) and the teaching 
competency at the Secondary level; (ii) to study the 
relationship between other variables (the teacher's attitude 
towards teaching, interest in teaching, self-perception for 
his teaching behaviour and intelligence) and the teaching 
competency at the Secondary level. The competencies which 
were identified, shared a total variance of 76.8 per cent. 
The competencies identified were: giving assignment, loud 
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reading, asking questions, introducing a lesson, managing 
the classroom and clarification. 


Category 3 


In this category, the studies, which are related to 
professional preparation of teachers and role expectations 
of teachers, are reviewed. 


B.V. Shah (1969)) conducted, a study “The Role of the 
Secondary Teachers : The objective of the study was to study 
the teacher’s role from the point of view expected to take 
on various tasks. 


A Somewhat similar study was conducted by Laxmikutti 
Amma (1978) "The Role Expectations of Teachers'. The main 
objective of the study were (i) to identify the major roles of 
teachers; and (ii) to study the relationship between role 
expectations of teachers as viewed by students and parents. 
She found that (i) there are nine major roles of teachers; 
and (ii) there is a high positive co-relation between role 
expectations of teachers as viewed by students and parents. 


G.M. Patted and G.B. Memch (1979) conducted a study 
‘Professional Preparation of College Teachers'. The main 
objectives of the study were (i) to analyse the programmes 
of professional education of college teachers in India; (ii) to 
analyse the views of college principals and other educational 
personnel regarding the professional preparation of college 
teachers; and (iii) to suggest a model for such professional 
courses. He found that (i) almost all subjects (96%) 
recognised the need for professional preparation of college 
teachers; (ii) the majority of the subjects were in favour of 
introducing the course at the pre-service and the in-service 
level; (iii) some of the common objectives favoured by the 
subjects were: (a) familiarizing college teachers with the 
aim of higher education, methods of teaching and evaluation 
and psychology of learning, (b) helping college teachers to 
deal effectively with the behaviour problems of college 
students and (c) developing teaching skills amongst college 
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teachers; (iv) Based on the content analysis of courses from 
the universities of India, the U.K. and the U.S.A. , three 
models of course for the professional preparation of teachers 
emerged. 


M.S. Bawa (1984) conducted a study ‘Effectiveness of 
Microteaching with Planned Integration Training following 
Summative Model and Microteaching without Planned 
Integration Training on ‘the General Teaching Competence 
of Teacher Trainees’; The main objective of the study were: 
(1) to assess whether training through microteaching brings 
about substantial changes in teaching competence of the 
participant student teachers; (2) to find out gains in 
teaching competence of student teachers who teach after 
additional systematic instruction training subsequent to 
microteaching, and (3) to assess gains in integration of 
teaching skills for student teache3rs who teach on their own 
without exposure to integration bases instruction. He found 
that (1) exposure to microteaching results in improvement 
of teaching competence for all participants; (2) exposure to 
integration based instruction helps teachers increase these 
abilities to integrate various teaching skills effectively; and 
(3) teaching on one’s own after microteaching training helps 
teachers improve their teaching competence. 


It is clear from the review of related literature and 
research studies that there is abundance of literature on 
accountability and that research studies on various expects 
of accountability are lacking. 


COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
ON ACCOUNTABILITY 


ee 


This chapter deals with the understanding and critical 
analysis of the views expressed in the reports of various 


committees and commissions on accountability. 


The term ‘accountability’ did not occur in explicit terms 
in the Reports before National Commission on Teachers -II 
(1983-86) (NCT-II). However, the Reports of Committees 
and Commissions Set up after independence has expressed 
their concern for quality, maintenance of standards, word 
load pattern of teachers and research as a necessity for 
teachers. The committees which were appointed from time 
to time connection with the revision of pay scales of 
university and college teachers, linked quality aspect and 
performance of teachers with the revision of pay scales. 
Some of the important committees and commissions and 
plan documents that discussed performance as criterion 
for justifying hike in pay scales were: 24 (1956-61) 3" (1961- 
66) 4" (1969-78) 5* (1974-79) and 6^ (1979-85), Five Year 
Plan Documents, Education Commission (1964) and the 
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two Committees appointed by U.G.C. on the Governance 
of Universities and College Committee on governance of 
Universities (1971)) under the chairmanship of Dr. P.B. 
Gajendragadkar, and Committee on Governance of Colleges 
( 1981) under the chairmanship of Dr. P.T. Chandi. 


Though all the Committees and Commissions have 
talked in terms of deteriorating educational standards, 
recruitment of better professionally competent teachers as 
well as teacher-educators and improvement in their service 
conditions so as to improve the quality and performance of 
teachers, the National Policy on Education (1986) laid 
greater emphasis on accountability of teachers. The 
Programme of Action (1986) suggested some measures to 
establish it. 


The University Education Commission (1948-49) 
observes accountability in terms university teachers devotion 
to duty. It stated that the university teachers should give 
the community punctuality, efficiency and devotion to duty 
in relation to their teaching work, and new ideas and newer 
methods in relation to their research work. The Commission 
recommended that there should be four classes of teachers- 
professors, Readers, Lecturers and Instructors. Promotion 
from one category to another should be solely on grounds 
of merit. Í 


Report of Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) 
states “ The most important factor in the contemplated 
educational reconstruction is the teacher- his personal 
qualities, his educational qualifications, his Professional 
training and the place that he occupies in the school as 
well as in the community. They must be consulted in all 
important matters pertaining to education so as to 
strengthen their sense of professional responsibility". The 
Commission also referred to various steps to be taken to 
improve the quality and standards of secondarv education. 
Thus the Commission made it clear that the professional 
competence of teacher is essential for improving the quality 
of secondary education. 
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Report on Standards of University Education (1961-62) 
also expressed its concern over the fall in standards of 
teaching, examination and research in universities. It states 
“Unless the present outlay on higher education, as also the 
cost per student is sufficiently increased, many of our 
institutions will not be able to rise above sub-standards.” It 
is to be noted that Report suggested a substantial increase 
in financial outlay as also expenditure per student for 
providing standard education. 


Fall in average standards was also a matter of concern 
of Indian Education Commission (1964-66) : It remarks 
“There is a general feeling in India that the situation in 
higher education is unsatisfactory and even alarming in 
some ways, that the average standards have been falling 
and what is worse, the large gap between the standards in 
our country and those in the advance countries is widening 
rapidly... the quality of education, therefore, becomes of 
crucial significance.” The Commission further observes that 
too much security provided to teachers exerted adverse 
influence on their performance and stressed the need for 
dedicated hard work. For raising standards in education, 
the Commission observes: ^ A vital element which would 
help the country to protect herself from this deteriorating 
state is revitalised education , which in turn can only be 
created if the leaven of idealistic teachers and administrators 
exists". It is thus clear that the Education Commission felt 
that the standards in education could be raised provided 
India has competent and enthusiastic teachers and 
administrators. The Commission also stressed the need for 
dedicated hard work. Sen Committee Report (1973) laid 
emphasis on assessment and evaluation of teachers. The 
Report suggests " A lecturer/reader who had completed 
six years of services and claimed that he had done 
outstanding work and ful-filled the minimum prescribed 
qualification for reader/professor, could offer himself for 
assessment by a duly constituted selection committee of the 
university." With regard to evaluation of teachers, 
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Committee suggested that the U.G.C. should evolve a 
suitable procedure for the proper evaluation of teachers. 
This implies that a lecturer/reader will not be promoted 
automatically after completing six years of service until his 
performance is assessed by a duly constituted selection 
committee of the university. Thus the element of 
performance appraisal is present in this report. 


Report of the national commission on teachers -II (1983- 
86) want a step further. Besides the teachers, as in the earlier 
reports, it suggested to hold governing bodies accountable. 
In view of this commissions recommendation, it is 
imperative that only teachers should not be held 
accountable. 


National Policy on Education (1986) has laid greater 
emphasis on accountability in education. In the context of 
higher education, in ‘Part - V Reorganisation of Education 
at Different Levels,’ the Report expressed its concern over 
the degradation of the system and stressed the need for the 
assessment of teachers. It states : "Urgent steps will be taken 
to protect the system from degradation. The creation of 
autonomous departments within universities on a selective 
basis will be encouraged. Autonomy and freedom will be 
accompanied by accountability. Teachers " performance will 
be systematically assessed." 


Part -VII Making the System Work' of National Policy 
on Education (1986), is solely devoted to accountability. It 
states ^ The country has placed boundless trust in the 
education system. The people have a right to expect concrete 
results. The strategy in this behalf will consist of — a better 
deal to teachers with greater accountability. “In ‘ Part -IX 
The Teacher ‘ the report further focusses attention on 
accountability “ The pay and service conditions of teachers 
have to be commensurate with their social and professional 
responsibilities and with the need to attract talent to the 
profession. Norms of accountability will be laid down with 
incentives for good performance and disincentives for non- 
performance." 
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The report of the National Policy on Education (1986) 
further suggests in "Part -X The Management of Education’ 
that principle of accountability will be established in 
relation to given objectives and norms. Further more, the 
Programme of Action (POA) (1986) has dealt with the 
application of accountability in institutions in detail. It is 
stated in ‘programme of Action’ 6 (as), p. 72." Certain norms 
of performance must be laid down for observance by the 
administration (Government as well as management's of 
education of educational institutions), teachers, students 
and educational institutions. It should be made clear that 
these norms are non-negotiable..." 


From the above mentioned comments and views of NPE 
(1986), it is quite obvious that the concept of accountability 
has been much more stressed in this report than in any 
other report of the preceding committees and commissions. 
Furthermore, the programme of Action (1986) (POA) has 
dealt with the application of accountability in institutions 
in detail. The essence of the views of NPE (1986) with regard 
to accountability are as under: 

1. Autonomous institutions will be created. Theses 
institutions will enjoyed autonomy which will be 
accompanied by accountability. 

2. Revision of Pay-scales and promotion of the teachers 
to higher cadre will be linked with their performance. 
In other words, the teachers will enjoy higher status 
on the basis of their performance. 

Chapter IV of the Report of Committee on Revision of 
Pay Scales of Teachers in Universities and Colleges (1986), 
published by the U.G.C. , has been devoted to accountability 
and evaluation of teachers. The Committee linked quality 
aspect and performance of teachers with the revision of 
pay scales. 

It is said in the ‘Annual Report for the year 1988-89’ of 


U.G.C., which was presented to the Government of India 
that a scheme for improvement of salary and service 
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conditions of university and college teachers was announced 
in June, 1987 as one of the measures for improvement in 
the quality and standards of teaching and research in the 
universities and colleges. The Report further states that the 
scheme was modified in July, 1988. This indicates that 
U.G.C. is trying not to leave any stone unturned for the 
maintenance of standards in teaching and research, which 
is one of the responsibilities of the U.G.C. under Section 12 
of the U.G.C. Act. 


In 1986, the U.G.C. constituted a "Task Force ' to evolve 
performance appraisal and code of professional ethics for 
teachers in consultation with FIFUCTO representatives. The 
Task Force has since completed its Reports viz. (i) 
performance appraisal of teachers (see appendices 2(a) & 
2 (b). Both the Reports were considered and approved by 
the Commission and have since been circulated to the 
universities / institutions and colleges. It is obvious.that 
this performance appraisal is an important step in the 
direction of evolving objective criteria to establish 
accountability and with the adherence to a code of ethics, 


teachers and teaching are going to fulfil another important 
condition of professionalism in education. 


E 


THE CONCEPT OF 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


This chapter deals with the historical development of the 
concept of accountability, its present status and types. The 
major thrust of this chapter is to uncover the misconceptions 
of notoriety woven around the term 'accountability', and 
to discuss various kinds of accountability with special 
reference to educational accountability. 


THE ACOUNTABILITY MOVEMENT 


The concept of accountability, in its most general sense, 
emerged from congressional legislation passed in the 1960s 
in Washington, U.S.A. It did not, however, end there. 
Federal agencies responsible for funding innovative social 
and educational programmes and documenting their 
effectiveness were only the first to feel the pressures for 
accountability. As many of these national programmes dealt 
directly with the schools, the accountability demanded of 
them automatically raised questions about the teachers who 
played a prominent role in their implementation. 
Consequently, teaching effectiveness and the administrative 
accountability of schools often became the focus of attempts 
to monitor and evaluate federally funded programmes. 
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Accountability movement got a boost in the 1970s when 
community groups in U.S.A. pressed for concrete evidence 
of the effectiveness of their local schools, just as they had 
earlier demanded an accounting of federally funded 
programmes. As the accountability concept moved from 
the federal to the local level, it acquired a more dramatic 
and serious tone. Communities, now realizing that 
accountability was a legitimate local issue, began to exercise 
their right to scrutinize their schools. With this shift in 
emphasis from deferral to local accountability came a ra pid 
increase in the cost of local education. While higher teacher 
salaries were responsible for a good portion of this cost, 
this increased cost unfortunately did not always translate 
into measurable gains in the classroom performance of 
pupils. The school looked the same, and the pupils behaved 
in the same way. Thus, many people questioned the value 
of the, this increased expenditure. 


By 1970 community pressures began to bear down 
slowly but methodically on the local school, often 
demanding accountability in terms of pupil outcome per 
tax dollar spent. In some cases school administrators 
responded to these pressures by concentrating on the move 
obvious indicators of effectiveness, such as pupil 
performance on national achievement tests, number of 
college admissions, and National Merit Scholarships. School 
administrators embraced accountability procedure to 
answer community pressures for more objectively 
determined and effective ways to spend school revenue and 
to make internal decisions that could be defended in school 
boards, PTAs, and professional groups. 


The rationale of the accountability movement involves 
à specific view of the role of the teacher. Accountability is 
based on an assumption that a set of goals for education 
can be agreed on through the policy making process. 
Another assumption is that these goals can be translated 
into educational objectives. Tests will be devised and 
administered to ascertain whether the Objectives have been 
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achieved. Finally, a management system will integrate and 
monitor the accountability process. This ‘hyperrational’ 
view of education presumes the existence of a science of 
education. Thus, the goal of accountability appears to be 
total control by policy makers of the instructional process. 


ACCOUNTABILITY LEGISLATION 


According to G. Neave (1967) " In legislation, 
accountability is an intent by legislators to control in some 
answerable manner the action of persons or stewards who 
are employed to operate institutions the perform work. 
When this intent is aimed at holding schools and the 
educators who operate them "to account" for what they 
produce as "educational outcomes" (for what students 
learn), then a form of legislated "educational 
accountability" is involved. This is a prime example of state- 
enacted accountability legislation. 


According to Gary D. Borich (1977) " A prime example 
of state-enacted accountability legislation is California's Stull 
Act. This Act, named after its author, Assemblyman John 
Stull, requires that school boards in that state evaluate their 
educators yearly and provide recommendations for 
improvement. The Stull Act gives local communities a 
mandate to develop procedures for appraising school- 
district personnel, thereby raising the anxiety of teachers 
who must be appraised. 


Among nations, the United States is singular in the 
amount and variety of accountability legislation passed. A 
number of diverse political, social, and economic forces 
appeared to coalesce in the 1960s and continue to exert 
pressure for educational change and reform. Shifts in values, 
the start of National Assessment of Educational progress, 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and 
the 1966 Coleman Report on Equality of Educational 
Opportunity are some influences that linked with others at 
state and local levels-spiraling school costs and taxes, 
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parental doubts with regard to the responsiveness of 
schools, teacher strikes, reports of illiterate high-school 
graduates, and declining scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
served to undermine public confidence. Thus, it was 
concluded that educational programmes should be 
evaluated, that these evaluation results should be publicly 
disseminated, that corrective action based on the results 
should follow; and most importantly, that educators should 
be held more responsible. 


There is another sort of accountability legislation: while 
the United States variety aims at holding educators 
responsible, this other variety tends to hold the national 
government directly responsible. For example, many 
developing nations by necessity must mandate educational 
programmes to support national econiomic, political, and 
social plans. Nicaragua’s Cruzada National de 
Alfabetization of 1980 is an example. Nicrgua mobilized 


nearly its entire literate population to teach those who could 
not read or write. 


This form of government accountability exists in more 
developed countries too. In the Soviet Union, Education is 
administered by the Ministry of Education, which produces 
a standard curriculum to be followed throughout 15 
republics. The Communist Party keeps a tight rein on 
education. Accountability is more a party and internal 
government matter than a public one. Public debate usually 
occures only in the context of how best to serve Party policy. 


The people’s Republic of China supplies another 
example of government responsibility. Today the People’s 
Republic of China uses an examination system after the 


sixth year of schooling to determine student placement and 
check educational performance. 


There are some countries where pressure for 
accountability as a matter of public confidence seems to 
have little or no impact. Japan’s national cultural pattern, 
for example, has deeply established norms of dedication to 
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learning, teaching, and achievement. On the other hand, 
some countries may need a form of accountable 
compensatory education legislation to deal with sensitive 
problems. The Federal Republic of Germany, for example, 
is experiencing integration difficulties with its “guest 
workers” (growing populations of Greeks, Yugoslav, and 
Turks who arrived as migrant workers and have remained 
as unintegrated minority groups.) A similar problem exists 
with the Israeli Arab population of Israel. 


It is felt that the “new” responsibility called 
accountability for results is actually a renaissance of the 
original néw world responsibility placed on the first public- 
type, schools. In 1649 the religious leaders of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony concerned about the number of 
children who wee not able to read the Bible ordered the 
setting up of schools and the employment of teachers. They 
were interested neither in schools nor teachers but in results- 
reading the Bible. The Satan Deluder Act of 1647 is an 
accountability act replete with behavioural objectives. 


ACCOUNTABILITY DEFINED 


From the preceding discussions, one can have some 
understanding of accountability, i.e., one is able to draw a 
faintly visible image of accountability. But this dim image 
will take nowhere, unless and until one is able to scare away 
the gloom encircling one's minds about the real meaning of 
the term’ accountability’, so that the cob-webs woven round 
the term ‘accountability’ could be cleared up. Hence, a closer 
look on some definitions of accountability will lead to the 
right direction in understanding the concept of 
accountability. 


According to Neave (1967), “Accountability is a process 
which involves the duty both of individuals and the 
organisation of which they are part to render periodically 
accounts for tasks performed, to a body having both the 
power and authority to modify that performance. As 
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commonly understood “accountability” means holding 
people responsible or answerable for the work they perform. 
More formally; it expresses a role relationship: the 
requirement on the occupant of a role, by those who 
authorize that role, to answer for the results of work 
expected from the role. “This definition suggests that in an 
accountability process, both individual and the organisation 
can be held responsible for the work they perform or are 
answerable for the expectations assigned to a particular 
individual or organisation by the authority, which is 
empowered to modify their performance. We may also 
conclude from this definition that accountability has to 
ensured at two levels: individual and institutional levels. 


Lessinger (1973) defined accountability as: “Account- 
ability is responsible for something to someone with 
predictable consequences for the desirable and 
understandable performance of the responsibility." This 
definition like Neave's definition like Neave's definitions 
too stressed responsibility or answerability or answerability 
of some one for something. 


According to the Concise Dictionary of Education 
(1982)," Educational accountability is a concept in which 
the school systems, and especially teachers, are held 
responsible for the learning and academic progress of 
students." This definition also Stresses on the responsibility 


of teachers as well as school Systems for the academic 
progress of students. 


According to Armstrong (1981), "Accountability is an 
expression of the public's demand that evidence be provided 
‘for demonstrating that education and educators are giving 
the tax payers ‘their money’s worth”. He further explained 
that the subject matter of accountability for the teacher, 
Principal and superintendent (or managers of education) 
is quite different from each other. For example, the subject 
matter of accountability for the teacher involves the learning 
of the pupil, developing learning materials, and interpreting 
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the purposes and processes of instruction to people who 
have had less opportunity to study them. The subject matter 
for principal involves scheduling staff time, providing 
support material and equipment, and identifying resource 
assistance for staff members. The subject matter of the 
superintendent involves identifying and acquiring staff 
expertise, planning for budgetary distribution, and 
maintaining supportive environmental influence on the 
school. This definition points out the cause or pressure for 
accountability and gives a impression that education and 
educators should demonstrate the evidence of their 
performance in terms of money spent on education. This 
definition also enumerates the task assigned to teacher, 
principal and superintendent, for which they are 
responsible. Unlike previous definitions, this definition 
defines accountability as demonstrating performance 
proportionate to the money spent on it. This implies that if 
the education is less expensive, then if teachers do not 
demonstrate well, the public will not shout, but if the 
education is highly expensive, then the teachers are required 
to demonstrate excellent evidence to the public. 


Educators are divided in their opinion concerning 
accountability, some fearing that accountability is to be 
vehicle to cut costs and evaluate teachers solely by means 
of financial criteria. Other educators, equally, see the 
accountability movement as a necessary step to restore public 
confidence in the public education system through more 
efficient educational management. Thus, the precise 
meaning of the term ‘accountability’ remains vague and 
universally accepted definition of accountability does not 
exist. The term’s real definition has meaning only when 
expressed in the context of a particular application. In other 
words, the concept of accountability can have many levels 
of meaning, depending upon where one focuses attention 
in the structure of the educational system. 


Good, Biddle & Brohpy (1975), while reviewing the 
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various plans and methods that have been advocated for 
achieving accountability, opine that existing plans are quite 
varied and that the definition of accountability varies from 
plan to plan. This statement is not different than what is 
said in the preceding Paragraph. Hence, it is very difficult 
to define accountability in a sentence or.a paragraph. 
However, we can infer only about the real nature of 
accountability from the description of various definitions 
and opinions of experts on the term ‘accountability’, which 
highlight its following distinguishing features: 


* Accountability means holding people responsible or 
answerable for the work they perform. 

* It expresses a role relationship: the requirement on the 

occupant of a role, by those who authorize that role, to 

answer for the results of work expected from the role. 

* Accountability is not a one, way conceptual 
formulation. In an educational system it includes 
teachers as well as principal, supportive staff, other 
members of the college and community’s responsibility 
to the college. 

* The process of accountability can be applied to the 
varied fields of business, industry, management and 
education. 


* It can be ensured at two levels: Individual and 
Institutional. 

* Accountability is an expression of public’s demand to 
demonstrate evidence that education and educators are 
giving the taxpayers ‘their money’s worth’. 

* Accountability is an end not means to achieve 

something. 


* The process of accountability may use various tools and 
techniques to establish itself. 

* No single method, no matter how sophisticated and 
comprehensive, is appropriate to establish 
accountability. 

* The Accountability Provides data for decision making 
regarding personnel Promotion, merit consideration, 

staff development, institutional planning, task 
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allocation, and also for planning institutional resources. 


Another way of understanding the concept of 
accountability is through citing its non-examples and by 
giving reasons for their not being so. It will be useful to 
consider a few such nen-examples. 


The first non-example of accountability is performance 
contracting, in which students' performance is the basis 
for payment: no achievement no money. It may be useful 
tool to achieve accountability, but certainly, it is not 
accountability. This is so because accountability is an end 
and not means to achieve something. 


Secondly, Programme-Planning-Budgeting-System 
(PPBS) or Programme-Evaluation-Review-Technique 
(PERT). And similar systematic planning schemes are not 
accountability at all. These techniques are way to achieve 
accountability. As such they are not accountability. 


Thirdly, Situational Testing in which teachers are tested 
directly by observing their classroom behaviour and by 
testing the 'effects' of the teacher in special situations, is 
not accountability. Since Situational Testing measure the 
performance of teachers and the students, it is a 
measurement device and not accountability. 


Other non- examples of accountability are evaluation, 
assessment, measurement and monitoring. The term 
‘assessment is used to describe the collection and tabulation 
of such data as student scores on a test, whereas ‘evaluation’ 
is generally, an assessment or appraisal of any appropriate 
entity and expressed descriptively or numerically. Though 
the word ‘evaluation’ includes assessment, but goes beyond 
that to include a judgement of the quality of the obtained 
measurement. Thus, one could assess a teacher’s 
performance in terms of his or her students’ test scores; but 
to evaluate whether or not the performance is satisfactory 
one must also have a set of standards against which to judge 
the quality of that performance. Similarly, ‘measurement’ 
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is the process of ascertaining the quantitative extent of a 
given physical characteristic with the use of an appropriate 
scale and measuring device. On the other hand, 
‘monitoring’ is a device that makes continuous observations 
of some situation or process, as with closed-circuit TV 
apparatus serving as a monitor on the building entrance. 
The purpose of monitoring is continuous observation and 
possibly to regulate a process or endeavour. 


Accountability is, of course, different from all the above 
mentioned concepts because ‘accountability’ means holding 
individual/institution responsible or answerable for the 
work they perform and assessment, evaluation, 
measurement, and monitoring are useful tool to achieve 
accountability. 


Accountability Process or Stages of Accountability 


As stated earlier accountability is a process, which 
involves the duty both of the individuals and the 
organisation of which they are Part. It is axiomatic in 
political behaviour and no less so in the accountability 


difficulty therefore, in defining accountability without 
reference to these conflicting values. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to identify accountability in education with 
reference to specific techniques. In this sense, accountability 
can approximate to a neutral Process whereby the purveyors 


who pay their salaries, whether they are parents or 


taxpayers or the public at large. This process may be divided 
into the following four Separate elements. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF EDUCATORS 


Much of the accountability issue revolves around the 
question of obligation — that is, who is obliged in legal, 
administrative, and political terms to assume responsibility 
for what and who is obliged to call upon the legal and 
contractual nature of accountability is particularly is 
particularly explicit in the American context. However, this 
aspect of accountability is by no means as straight forward: 
as its early promonents assumed and argued. In their 
examination of accountability relationships in the United 
Kingdom, Becher, Eraut, and Knight (1981) distinguished 
three different types- moral, contractual, and professional. 
Only the second is binding in the legal sense. For example, 
in the United Kingdom teachers are answerable directly to 
parents only in the sense that they may have a moral 
obligation to do so. Otherwise, in the public sector, they are 
hired and fired by the local education authority. 


Professional accountability defined as that responsibility 
for the selection of a particular practice, is a matter for the 
individual teacher. Speaking with Becher et. al. (1981) “He 
alone is sufficiently familiar with the particular pupils and 
the local circumstances.” 


Broadfoot (1981) is of the view that in countries that 
rely heavily on what has been termed “bureaucratic 
accountability”, the area that comes under the formal 
contractual relationship of required duties is considerably 
greater. For example, in France responsibility for the 
curriculum, its content, and structure, which in United 
Kingdom fall in the domain of professional accountability, 
is not vested in the teaching body. The teacher has a 
contractual duty to teach what is stipulated by central 
government to a syllabus enshrined in nationally 
standardized textbooks. 


Sockett (1980) reveals eight interests to which teachers 
in England perceive some allegiance. These are: 
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** Individual parents and pupils. 

* Pupils and parents as part of the community. 

** Teachers’ employers (local education authority). 

* Professional peers inside and outside school. 

* Providers of resources -viz. Local education authorities 
and central government. 

* Other relevant institutions, e.g. universities. 

* The public. 

* Industry, including the trade unions. 


The significance of this multiplicity of ^constituencies" 
is the absence of any authoritative statement as to the type 
of obligation involved in accounting to the different interests. 
Sockett (1976) recognized this when discussing various 
models for teacher or "professional" accountability. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES 


The heart of any objective accountability system is a 
common agreement on the goals and objectives, the 
achievement of non-achievement of which are held to be 
indicators of how far those responsible for education may 
be said to far. Explicitly, therefore, such systems imply 
various modes of assessment and evaluation of pupil 
performance as a means of ascertaining the productivity of 
the education System at national, regional, and local levels 
and sometimes at the level of the individual schools. One of 
the earliest examples of this was the System set up in 1970 
by the Michigan State Department of Education. Bleecher 
(1976) states that essentially an extension into educational 

: decision making in other fields of government, known as 
Planning, Programming, and budgeting Systems (PPBS), 
the Michigan model consisted of six stages. These were: 


* 


* The identification of common goals of education 


Á^ 


* The development of performance objectives. 


o 


* The assessment of educational needs. 
* An analysis of delivery systems. 
* An evaluation of testing programmes. 


^ 


* Recommendations for revision. 
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Lacey and Lowton (1981) say that objectives are 
expressed in terms of behavioural outcomes, which are held 
to be reasonably attainable, predictable, measurable, and 
valid over time. Under this model, the teacher and the public 
have agreed on the performance expected of his or her 
charges. The role of educational administrators thus 
becomes similar to that of auditors assessing the 
performance both of the education system and of individual 
teachers in the light of prespecified objectives measured by 
standardized tests. Levin (1974) has enumerated several 
advantages of such assessment. He says that such 
information may be put to many uses. First, to provide basic 
element in public discussion over the performance of the 
education system in the vexed question of academic 
standards; second, to achievement of those groups- 
geographical, racial, or social whose interests they claim to 
represent; third, to give some indication of the 
"productivity" of education system over time; forth, as an 
instrument to assist the decision maker to undertake implicit 
cost-effective analysis, to ascertain where costs may be 
reduced with least sacrifice to quality and, as a corollary, to 
determine where extra resources, whether financial or in 
terms of personnel, may be distributed to the greatest benefit. 


Pring (1981), while reacting to this approach, states that 
such approaches are not without their critics, though in 
the early days of the accountability movement in the United 
States, the apparent logic and impartiality of behaviourally 
stated objectives enjoyed enormous appeal. The first 
criticism involves the identification of the common and 
Shared goals of education. Attempts to bring in teachers, 
subject specialists, and the wider community undertaken 
by the National Assessment of Educational Performance in 
the United States and other attempts at defining the goals 
of education have been condemned on the grounds that 
Such an exercise is more akin to the fabrication of concesus 
than its reality. Others have pointed out that in seeking to 
reach agreement, only those items that brook the least 
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disagreement are likely to be included. 


A second criticism is reflected in pincoffs’ (1973) 
writings. The procedure of defining educational goals, he 
suggested, could not be set down solely in behavioural 
terms: Educational goals consist in the development of 
excellence. Excellences are indeterminate dispositions i.e. a 
disposition which does not consist in reacting or acting in 
the same or similar ways when certain sorts of circumstances 
are present. Certain feature- modesty, wit etc., cannot be 
defined in specifically behavioural terms: thus neither 
excellence nor educational goals can be so defined. 


A third criticism relates to the inevitable distorting 
effects such tests might have on the curriculum in general. 
It is argued, for instance, that teaching to the tests would 
become itself an objective for both pupils and teachers. In 
place of providing on instrument for the detection of specific 
difficulties or weaknesses, such tests are apt to assume the 
status of objectives on their own. 


Despite these criticisms, the prior identification of 
objectives and subsequent evaluation of performance in 
their light remains an important part of good practice. It is 
also crucial for the good functioning of accountability 
systems. If the epistemological argument against stating 
educational goals in terms of measureable objectives is 
weighty , one has also to remember that behind it is to be 
found that other inevitable concomitant of the 
accountability debate, the question of conflicting 
legitimacies. Who is to decide what should be assessed? 


EVALUATIVE PROCEDURE 


Just as the setting of goals and the statement objectives 
are central to the establishment of systems of accountability, 
So too are evaluative procedures. Their purpose is to provide 
systematic feedback on the performance of the education 
system to the various constituencies. There are many 
different types of evaluation, depending on the purpose to 
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which they are applied and the level of the education system 
at which they operate, either nationally or at the level of 
the individual establishment. Some tend to concentrate on 
what has been termed a “product model” of accountability, 
others are seen as contributing to what is termed former is 
concerned with evaluating the end results of learning, 
teaching, and schooling, the later is apt to focus on the 
intervening circumstances that affect and give rise to the 
end result. Becher, Eraut, and Kinght (1981) says that the 
first is often equated with the external auditing of schools 
and tends to predominate in the United States, whereas 
the second is seen as a form of self-evaluation by the 
individual school and tends to find favour in the British 
version of the accountability debate. 


PARTICIPATIONS 


Persons and Strandberg (1972)), states that the fourth 
element in the accountability process is that teaching is the 
task of professional educators, the body that call teachers 
to account should draw widely from the community they 
serve. The argument for greater parental participation than 
is customary follows many lines of reasoning and 
justification: fiscal responsibility (i.e., parents as local 
taxpayers)), open government in the schools (the right of 
citizens to be informed about what is being administered 
in their name), or even didactical grounds i.e., parents will 
stimulate more creative reform efforts in education. 


It is said in the Council of Europe’ (1975), that the 
Malfatti decrees, passed in 1975 and named after the then 
minister of national instruction, show very clearly the 
extension of the constituency. They provides for the 
establishment of district councils entrusted with organizing 
education in zones of 10,000 in habitants. Amongst those 
interests with right of participation on them were not merely 
teachers and parents but also trade unionists, employers, 
local elected representatives, and no less significant, pupils 
as well. This indicates statutory school based recognition 
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of groups, which call to account educators. In other words, 
it can be said that the fourth stage considers to decide as to 
whom the educators are accountable? 


After discussing the various aspects pertaining to the 
stages of accountability, we come to the conclusion that 
accountability, we come to the conclusion that 
accountability, whether in its educational form or in general, 
has to do with the nature of the responsibility incumbent 
upon those who are involved in that system whose 
accountability is sought for. 


ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION 


Accountability is an old and classical notion in all 
societies. Our religious books tell us that we are accountable 
to God himself for our stewardship on earth. In more 
modern times, we see accountability well defined in business 
and industry. A supermarket is accountable for the product 
it sells- if it is spoiled, the consumer may bring it back for a 
refund. A Corporation is accountable for its earnings record. 
If the record is poor, the shareholders may replace the 
management. Similarly, personnel engaged in education 
and educational institutions are also accountable to their 
various constituencies. Accountability has become the “in” 
word in education and judging solely from the sheet volume 
of books, editorials and speeches published since 1965 in 
U.S.A., it seems safe to say that ‘The Washington Post’ may 
be correct in its designation of education as entering as 
“Age of Accountability”. For since 1965 both oral and 
printed discussions have stressed accountability in 
education. The current public desire for accountability in 
education is, in part, a demand that teachers be able to 


determine exactly the degree to which instructional 
objectives are achieved. 


Educational accountability has been defined in a variety 
of ways. According to Mehrens & Lehmann, (1973) , " In 


general, present day usage of the term accountability 
includes: 
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1. A statement of student outcome goals, evaluating 
whether these goals have been achieved and at what 
cost, and 

2. Acceptance of responsibilities for inadequacies.” 


This definition clarifies the steps or stages of 
accountability process- statement of goals, evaluation and 
acceptance of responsibility. 


Borich (1977) has defined educational accountability, 
as, “Accountability” means the continuing assessment of 
the educational achievement of pupils in a school system; 
the relating of levels of achievement attained to the state 
and community’s educational goals and expectations, to 
the parents, teachers, taxpayers and citizens of the 
community.” This definition further elaborates the process 
of accountability in terms of relating the level of achievement 
attained and community’s educational goals and 
expectations. Moreover, this definition also indicates the 
various constituencies involved in this process. 


All education systems have some form of accountability. 
Some are regulated by direct, contractual, and enforced 
national decrees and ordinances. Others are indirect and 
pass through those appointed to have charge of decision 
making in education. In the past, accountability was often 
construed in terms of answerability to parents who paid 
for their children’s education, to the owners of the school 
system, or to its patrons, of which the most powerful was 
the Church. With the advent of state or public education 
systems, teachers were held accountable to the state 
administration or its delegated authorities acting as regional 
or local level. Enforcement often took the form of individual 
inspections or assessment of performance of individual 
teachers by national or regional inspectorates. Teacher 
salaries were pegged to the performance of their pupils set 
against a system of national standards in reading, writing, 
and mental arithmetic. Assessment of pupil performance 
was carried out by periodic inspection. Thus, it is clear that 
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educational institutions are subject to many different types 
of accountability, and each places on them distinct and 
unrelenting demands. 


Accountability in education has come to means a focus 
on results- on the learning to be achieved as stipulated before 
the process begins. In very direct form accountability is the 
degree to which a system succeeds in delivering on its 
promises for the resources provided. Technically speaking 
the adjective ‘performance’ should be placed before the 
noun ‘accountability’ to distinguish it from the other 
accountabilities. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Indian education is 
probably one such sector which is internally highly complex, 
and contextually so diverse in nature. Under such 
circumstances application of accountability to education 
has raised as many arguments in both positive and negative 
dimensions as there are experts. But the interesting part of 
the whole argument is that it is not the resistance for being 
accountable that is debated rather it is on its methodology, 
and more so, on its correct use. It is feared that its application 
might lead to more of unintended outcomes than the 
intended ones. Hence the need for caution and also greater 


understanding of the concept and the system before its 
application. 


McDonald (1978) pointed out that the product 
evaluation mode of assessment and evaluation is also 
contested in the United States despite its proliferation there. 
Among the most powerful arguments against it are, first, 
that the information it yields is too narrow to support 
judgements of merit and that it is insufficiently comparative 
toinform policy. Erikson and Krumbein (1971) also supports 
McDonald S view and says that such explanations as it 
might provide are inadequate to cope with the complexity 
of an institution like the school. Becher, Eraut, and Kinght 
(1981) says that this has led many supporters of 
accountability to seek an alternative approach based on 
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various forms of internal audit and feedback carried out by 
the individual educational establishment. The process 
evaluation model derives in large part from the techniques 
of “illuminative evaluation” and justifies itself on grounds 
not too dissimilar from those that underpin the product 
evaluation method. The first of these is that external 
monitoring via formal testing is too restricted and 
instrument to furnish an effective measure of the school’s 
accomplishment; and second is that it may well prove more 
cost-effective in terms of maintaining a comparatively 
“lean” educational administration rather than expanding 
it monumentally to deal with the new press for educational 
accountability; the third is that process evaluation might- 
arguably-prevent an excess of centralization in the 
administrative control of education. Finally, it is held wiser 
to involve individuals in evaluating and correcting their 
own mistakes than to subject them to public recrimination 
and then expect them to mend their ways under duress 
and odium. 


In theory, there are three modes of process evaluation. 
These are: 


(a) internal self-evaluation; 
(b) externally reported self-evaluation; 
(c) audited self-evaluation. 

Various other models have been put forward by British 
educationists. For example, Hoyle and Nisbet (1978) have 
argued in favour of school-based self-assessment on the 
grounds that itis more likely to result in change and generate 
an awareness of problems that have both local and personal 
televance. The Taylor Report ‘A New Partnership for our 
School’ (1977), recommended the strengthening of the 
powers of governors of English schools. Teachers should be 
accountable to these officers, it suggested. This in effect, 
amounted to an audited self-evaluation model. 


Becher e.al. (1981) comments that not surprisingly, there 
are major objections to the internal mode of process 
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evaluation, not least of which is that any self-evaluation is 
likely to be vacuous if not anodyne. Parsons (1981) have 
pointed out that the research model from which this type 
of evaluation derives-illuminative evaluation-itself lacks 
standards, structures, and even a determination to establish 
them. If such is the case, than the use of such techniques 
for establishing credible external accounts to those 
constituencies outside the education service itself would 
appear limited. 


KINDS OF ACCOUNTABILITY DISTINGUISHED IN 
EDUCATION 


Our schools and Colleges are accountable in some ways 
and not in others. The discussions which follows 
distinguished among these various accountabilities: 


FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


Schools and other educational institutions are 
accountable financially — they must demonstrate that funds 
have not been embezzled or squandered and that the 
published budget in fact was honoured: 


Name of Accountability : Fiscal 


Nature of Responsibility : To account for the receipt 
and disbursal of funds. 

Locus of Responsibility : To public 

Accountability Method — : (1) Schools prepare and 

T publicly publish an official 

budget detaching proposed 
receipt of income and 
expenditure. 
(2) Actual operation of 
published budget is 
independently audited by a 
CPA or state agency. 
(3) A public report is made 
of the independent audit. 
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Consequences 


(4) Each year the follow-ups 


on the auditors 
recommendations are 
: publicly disclosed. 


: Successful discharge of 


fiscal accountability has led 
to the public trust. Most 
regard the schools as 
“honest enterprises." Un- 
successful discharge of fiscal 
authority can result in 
criminal prosecution. 


CUSTODIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


Schools and other educational institutions are also 
accountable for the safety and custodial care of the students 
—they must show that the children are in safe, healthful, 
orderly surroundings and that they know the whereabouts 
of each child during the entire time that he is in the school / 


institution. 
Name of Accountability 


Nature of Responsibility 
Locus of Responsibility 
Accountability Method 


Consequences 


: Qustodial 


- To account for the location 


and safety of each child 
during the school day. 


: To parents 
: (1) Each teacher keeps a 


daily attendance account. 
(2)Students must get 
permission to leave rooms, 
must carry Hall passes etc. 


: An educator who violates 


this accountability will be 
held responsible for 


negligence of duties. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Schools and colleges are accountable to professional 
associations and accrediting associations for the 
maintenance of professional’s standards. Professional 
standards are measures of input such as size of learning 
spaces, number of volumes per child in the library, degrees 
held by teachers, courses offered, teacher-pupil ratio 
maintained and the like. 


Name of Accountability : Professional Standards 


Nature of Responsibility : To accrediting council and 
various professional groups. 
Accountability Method — : (1) Official-accrediting visits 
paid for by local school 
systems. 
(2) “Negotiations” with 
school boards by 
professional associations. 
Consequences : Access results in school 
being officially “accredited.” 
Failure results in non- 
accreditation or withdrawal 
of accrediting. Sometimes 
Professional associations go 
on strike or apply sanctions 
in if school systems violate 
professional standards. 
ACCOUNTABILITY FOR RESULTS 


Accountability for results is a movement to stimulate 
the schools to assume a revised commitment that every child 


failure in the system and its Personnel instead of focusing 
solely on students. In short, to hold the school systems 
accountable for results in terms of Pupil learning rather 
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then solely in the use of resources. 
Name of Accountability : Accountability for results 


Nature of Responsibility : To account for the actual 
achievement of the students 
as compared to the intended 
achievement and to report 
the resources utilized to 
accomplish the result. 

Locus of Responsibility : To parents, students and 
taxpayers. ; 

Accountability method ' : (1) School systems publicly 
adopt performance 
objectives. 

(2) The actual achievement 
of these objectives by 
students and the resources 
used are independently 
assessed and publicly 


reported. 
(3) Subsequent efforts and 
success in closing 


performance gaps is 
independently assessed and 
publicly reported. 


After discussing the various kinds of accountability 
distinguished in education, one can draw conclusion that 
each kind of accountability exert certain type of influence 
on educational institutions as well as on personnel. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


The implementation of National Policy on Education 
(1986) is the major concern of educationists in our country. 
Consequently, the concept of accountability of educational 
institution has drawn attention of people from several 
quarters, Unfortunately, the concept of accountability is not 
- welcomed in many quarters and vested interest and 
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opposed to it. Infact, accountability is not one way process 
and unless mechanism of accountability is also made 
applicable to the agencies responsible for framing, 
implementing, funding and regulating educational policies, 
the concept of accountability losses its credibility. Hence, 
the process of accountability has to be endured and should 
be ensured at two levels: 


1. Institutional level, and 
2. Individual level. 


INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


Institutional accountability involves accountability of 
all external agencies- Union and State government, U.G.C., 
and Universities that effect its working directly or indirectly. 
It also involves accountability of integral parts of an 
institution namely its management, faculty, student 
community and supportive administrative staff. As K. Jagjit 
Singh (1989) rightly comments “Those who wish to hold 
others accountable must also be accountable.” 


GOVERNMENT 


In our country Central/State government control 
universities and both State government and Universities 
control colleges. As such there is intrusions of administration 
and fiscal agencies into the daily and routine working of 
colleges. As a result both faculty and administration have 
to invest an inordinate amount of time and energy to ‘get’ 
around’ state and university regulations and practices. An 
environment dominated by distracts and cynicism is not 
one in which learning can flourish. These agencies, 
therefore, must modify their behaviour and adjust some of 
their practices to create learning environment. It is the 
responsibility of legislature and other state officials to 
minimise practices that breed distrust. 


It is imperative that the Union government, State 
governments and universities should focus their strategies 
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on how to facilitate greater student learning. The policy 
makers must develop a more action-oriented programme, 
one yielding better analysis and more information about 
implementation. 


It is observed that State governments follow fixed 
formula to fund colleges. There is no scope for special and 
alternative funding for public institutions to encourage 
efforts that promote student involvement. Besides State 
governments provide funds on the basis of enrolment and 
not on the grounds of learning. When enrolments decline 
and fixed costs rise, it spells disaster for colleges. It leads to 
loss of standards and the student learning suffers the most. 
Under such conditions, an institution devote unawarranted 
energy to maintain or increases enrolment simply to meet 
costs. 


Formula based on funding, on the basis of enrolment of 
course, cannot be eliminated completely but programme 
based funding can inject an element of quality into the 
system. Before implementing the concept of accountability 
it is also necessary that the Union and State governments 
pay adequate salaries and compensates the backing 
community for the inflation. In our country higher education 
is an underfunded particularly in area of salaries and other 
facilities to the teaching community. It has created ‘deferred 
maintenance problem’ which is as serious as that of allowing 
a bridge to go unrepaired for decades. Consequently, the 
teaching profession has become less toll at the energy point 
and the academic profession is losing some of its best people 
to other professions. It may be said that majority of faculty 
members are dedicated and hard workers. But it we ask 
them to do more work, we must also be prepared to pay 
more. 


UNIVERSITIES: Itis a well-known fact that colleges 
are accountable to the universities in every respect whereas 
the universities are in no way accountable to the colleges. 
Farming of curriculum, laying down qualifications for 
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selection of teaching staff, approval, conditions of service, 
laying down conditions of affiliation of colleges, rules of 
attendance, conduct of examinations, etc. — all these matter 
fall within the jurisdictions of the universities which have 
become hot beds of politics. The working of various bodies 
of universities is paralysed due to this, and as such as they 
have lost their prestige of late. Universities have lost their 
autonomy and they are unable to play their legitimate role. 
In fact in the matter of academic activities the centre of 
gravity has shifted from the universities to the Mantralayas 
(Ministry) and Raj Bhavans, where bureaucrats takes 
academic decisions with knowing their adverse impact on 
the working of the institutions. 


Unless Indian universities are restored their autonomy 
and allowed to regain their lost prestige, institutional 
accountability will become an exercise in futility. 


MANAGEMENT: Management can play a vital role in 
creating healthy learning environments. They are supposed 
to set institutional goals and adopt policies for its smooth 
working. Actual working of several colleges, however, 
reveals that their management's have vested interests and 
they tend to promote their own interests. They use 
institutions either to raise funds through capitation fee or 
use them as a plank to build images of a few individuals 
with a view to derives political and economic gains. Once 
the institutions come on the grant-in-aid list, the elements 


Lii Des dre Speo and accountability are pushed to the 
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of students is concerned, they are supposed to be 
accountable to their parents who generally finance their 
education and' to themselves if they have to become 
successful citizens. The development of students is directly 
linked with the future of the country. They are, therefore, 
also responsible to the society. They must devote more time 
and get totally involved in the learning process. By doing 
so they, in fact, not only get their teachers involved in the 
academic pursuit but also constantly evaluate their teachers. 


Student accountability is, of course, also linked with 
his academic performance and results of examination. Yet 
the system of annual examination cannot be treated as an 
effective instrument of accountability. There is need to make 
more use of methods like seminar, term papers, tutorials, 
practicals, writing of assignments for overall assessment of 
student's performance. There is also need to lay more 
emphasis on evaluation of skills like application, analysis, 
and synthesis. 


In addition to the above, the students must do the 
following: 


* Regularity in attendance. 

** Respect for teachers. 

*  Abhorrence of strikes and agitation’s. 

* Participation in extra-curricular activities like blood 
donation, sports, debates, declamation contests, youth 
welfare programmes, inter-state educational tours etc. 
* With the lowering of voting age to 18, every college 
student is a voter. It is expected from the students that 
they should see that the college and universities do not 
become arenas for political battles. They must keep 
'academic' above 'politics' and should not allow their 
institutions to become a hunting ground for 
unscrupulous politicians. 

Working for adult literacy. i 

Working for national integration and unity. 

Not to use unfair means in examination. 
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SUPPORTIVE STAFF: Non- teaching staff constitutes 
the backbone of an institution. Without its active support 
and co-operation, it is impossible to implement any 
educational programme. Due to poor working conditions 
the supportive staff in almost all colleges have resorted to 
trade union activities and often 80 on strike or resort to 
boycott or non-cooperation. They strongly feel that only by 
doing so they can improve their working conditions. To 
make institutional accountability more effective, it is essential 
that the services conditions of the supportive staff are 
periodically reviewed and their Brievances redressed. Unless 
this is done, working of the colleges can be repeatedly 
paralysed and can lead to colossal waste of entire national 
investment on higher education. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTABILITY: 


THE TEACHER: As stated in the document, ‘Challenge 
of Education - A Policy perspective’ 1985... "Teachers 
performance is the most crucial input in the field of 


ultimate analysis these have to be interpreted and 
implemented by teachers, as much through teaching — a 


Teachers constitute the cutting edge of the educational 
system and accountability of teachers is perhaps the most 
sensitive part of institutional evaluation. In fact for all ills 
that prevail in our Social, economic and political systems, 
we only blame teachers. By calling them ‘Nation- builders’ 
we pay them only lip service. The teaching community has 


. Woven to trap them. As a result there is an element of 
distrust and apathy. 3 
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Of course, faculty in each college has the responsibility 
to define the knowledge, capacities and skills it expects 
students to attain. By clarifying what the students are 
expected to do, faculty also reminds its members what they 
are supposed to be doing in their own classes. To render 
really meaningful service, faculty in each college should 
thus agrees upon and disseminate a statement of the 
knowledge, capacities and skills that students are expected 
to develop. It is not sufficient to use symbolic terms like 
‘Critical Thinking’, ‘Problem Solving’ or ‘Creativity’ in the 
statements. 


Effective teachers must be whole heatedly concerned 
with the subject matter and their students. They must make 
greater use of effective responsibility for their learning. This 
can be achieved by following a variety of instructional 
procedures. Lectures and essential part of campus life. These 
can be supplemented by assignments, projects, seminars, 
simulated teaching etc. Modern media could also be fruit- 
fully employed to enhance learning. Learning technologies 
can be designed which increases rather than reduce the 
amount of personal contact between the students and the 
faculty on intellectual issues. 


Stephen M. Barro (1970) states that: 


“Teachers accountability should rest on the following 
principle: Each participant in the educational process 
should be held responsible only for those educational 
outcomes that he can affect by his actions or decisions and 
only to the extent that he can affect them. Teachers, for 
example, should not be deemed "ineffective" because of 
shortcomings in the curriculum or the way in which 
instruction is organized, assuming that those matters are 
determined at the college and university level and not by 
the individual teacher. The appropriate question is, ^ How 
Well does the teacher perform, given the environment 
(Possibly adverse) in which he must work and the 
Constraints (possibly overly restrictive) imposed upon him? 
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Similarly principal and other administrators should be 
evaluated according to how well they perform within 
constraints established by the central administration.” 


We know that the educational results obtained in a 
particular classroom are determined by many other things 
besides the skill and effort of the teacher. The analysis in 
the Coleman report (Coleman, 1966), other analysis of the 
Coleman survey data, and other statistical studies of the 
determinants of pupil achievement ‘Hanushek’, 1968; 
Kieshling, 1969) show that a large fraction of variation in 
performance level is accounted for by out-of-school 
variables, such as the pupils’ socio-economic status and 
home environment. Another large fraction is attributed to 
a so-called “peer group” effect; that is, it depends on 
characteristics of a pupil’s classmates rather than on what 
takes place in the school. Of the fraction of the variation 
that is explained by school variables, only a part of it can 
be attributed to teachers. Some portions must also be 
assigned to differences in resource availability at the 
classroom and the institution level and different among 
institutions in the quality of their management and support. 


Thus, the problem is to Separate out the teacher effect from 
all the others. 


Two things are important regarding teachers’ 
accountability. First , the accountability measures, which 
are used in establishing the teacher accountability, are 
relative in that each teacher's contributions is evaluated by 
comparing it with the contributions made by other teachers 
in similar circumstances and second, accountability 
measures are relative in that pupil characteristics and other 
non-teacher influence on Pupil performance must be taken 
bully into account in measuring each teachers' contribution. 
Operationally, this means that statistical analyses will have 
to be conducted on the effects of such variables as ethnicity, 
socio-economic status, and prior educational experience on 
à pupil" and prior educational experience on a pupil” 
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progress. Also, the effect of classroom or institution variables 
other than teacher capabilities will have to be taken into 
account. Performance levels of the pupils assigned to 
different teachers can be compared only after measured 
performance has been adjusted for all of these variables. 
The statistical model for computing these adjustments is, 
therefore, the most important is the accountability 
measurement system. 


But, the teacher is concerned not with the pupil’s 
performance only, he also supposed to shoulder following 
other responsibilities : 


* Framing of curriculum. 

* Regularity in teaching. 

* Governing the syllabus in time. 

* Evaluating pupils on fair basis. 

* Use of library and the Socratic urge to learn. This 
responsibility is important because teachers cannot 
make proper contribution to the growth of students if 
they are not invqlved in continuous academic and 
professional growth of their won. They must be involved 
in research activities, participate in seminars, 
workshops, conferences, orientation programmes, etc. 

* Giving real knowledge rather than preparing students 
for degrees. 

* Making use of innovative techniques. — 

* Working for national integration and unity. 

* Character building. i 

* Organisation of debates, declamation contests and quiz 
etc. 

+ De-commercialization of education- giving private 
tution, writing cheep notebooks. ; me 

* Interest in sports and other extra-curricular activities. 

$ Self-appraisal as indicated in the ‘Programme of 
Action’, 1986. 

* Appraisal by students. 

Interest in politics. 
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* Teachers indulging in aberrant behaviour must be 
appropriately penalised. Teachers organisation must 
prepare a code of conduct and be govern by it. 


But a mere talk on the concept of accountability of 
responsibility will take us no where. It is necessary to build 
up an atmosphere in which there is no scope for non- 
performance whether it is non-performing management or 
a non-performing teacher. One must use all possible 
motivational techniques to urge the teachers to become fully 
conscious of their responsibility to the society at large but, 
at the same time teachers should be provided all possible 
amenities, recognition, proper salary so as to enable them 
to work in an atmosphere free from tension. An atmosphere, 
in which teaching is no longer a painful duty, but becomes 
an entertainment of endless pleasure K.L. Johar (1989) 
claims that if such becomes the state of affairs, the concept 
of accountability will be automatically taken care of. 


After discussing the various aspects pertaining to 
accountability, we come to the conclusion that 
accountability, whether in its educational form or in general, 
has to do with the nature of responsibility incumbent upon 


` narrow perspective of educational accountability, as a set 
of measures intended to give closer oversight over the 
Process and product of education, is unlikely to answer 
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AMBIGUITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


What is to be accounted? 


* Whether the objectives of education is to develop 
cognitive ability in the students or to inculcate affective 
characteristics (affective in the sense of morals, values, 
principles, ethics, habits, disciplines, interests, attitudes 
and other behavioural outcomes"). Whether education 
is to cater to intellect part of the human being or to 
influence “total person?" 

* Whether the performance of the institution or the 

teacher is to be viewed from the point of view of 

developing creative and critical minds (the two 
important roles of higher education). Or from the point 
of view of examination results? 

Whether the contribution of faculty in the general 

administration is to be taken into consideration or the 

academic excellence or both?( Teachers are appointed 
for academic purposes and are expected to perform 
administrative function). 

* Whether the education system is supposed to ensure 
some kind of uniformity and yet support the diversity 
With regard to local relevance. Whether evaluation can 
take care of these two simultaneously without affecting 
the student's career? 

* Another dilemma is content versus context. At national 
level, system looks for content excellence and at the 
institutional level context fitting is expected by the 
consumers' viz. Student, community, and employers. 
The same thing could also be viewed from the point of 
view of excellence versus relevance. Invariably one 
suffers at the cost of the other. 

* Whether the teacher and institution would be evaluated 
on the number criteria (quantity) or nature criteria 
(quantity)? In this context one can analyze the inner 
complexities involved in it. Criteria chosen decided 
upon the process aspects of education and the process 
adopted determines the product. Quality aspect of the 
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process dimension is more difficult to evaluate. Hence 
all evaluations have ultimately landed into number 
dimension. Product/output and quantification have 
always come handy for decision making. As these help 
the administrator in making and also justifying the 
decisions. Thus, process versus product has remained 
another significant dilemma in the education sector. 
Individual’s number of papers versus quality of papers, 
the number of periods taken versus the good teaching. 
Another important factor in education — the learning 
(outcome) is not hundred percent dependents upon 
classroom teaching. Under such situations attributing 
product quality or quantity to the teacher performance 
or as institutional contribution is another problem. 


WHO IS TO BE ACCOUNTABLE? 


The second problem is to decide that who is to be 


accountable. In this context Rao (1989) suggests the 
following: 


Individuals within the institution or outside the 
institution such as funding agencies, syndicate, senate, 
decision-makers etc, all are responsible for institutional 
and teacher performance. 

Personnel who are responsible for actual teaching or 
administration personnel who are supposed to be 
facilitators or supporters for academic functions (the 
performance of administrative personnel is an input to 
quality teaching). 

Politicians, community persons, or parents. 

Policy makers, planners at the centre and state levels 
and more so at the institutional level. 

Institutions at territory level alone are to be accountable 
or institutions at lower or higher levels. 

Schools, (elementary, secondary, and senior secondary) 
which produce the inputs for higher education or the 
employers and other educational organizations which 
absorb the outputs of the system (substandard output 
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of schools can distort the institutions at higher level 
when they are taken as inputs). 

* Funding institutions (proper and timely financial input 
has direct bearing on institutional performance) like 
U.G.C., State Government, management etc. 

* Training institutions such as NIEPA, Academic Staff 
Colleges etc. (training of administration and teachers 
has direct influence on performance). 

*  Accrediting, research, testing, and examining 
institutions. 

* Universities to which colleges are affiliated and teachers 
are recruited (the university's maintenance of standard 
has direct bearing on college standard and vice versa). 

* Centre, state, departments of higher education, 
ministry of education, national institutes. Employing 
agencies, agencies involved in norm setting, developing 
rules and regulations have direct bearing on the 
institutional quality performance at other levels.) 


Itis obvious from the above analysis that accountability, 
in the real sense of the term, should be applicable to every 
sub-system within the total system of education. Further 
accountability is applicable to each level. 


TO WHOM SHOULD BE ACCOUNTABLE? 


The third fundamental question regarding 
accountability is to whom one should be accountable. In 
other words, what are the various constituencies. Rao (1989) 
has suggested that in an accountability system, individual 
or institutions are accountable to the following: 

* Financiers, University Grant Commission, State 
Government, Management, Employer or Public who 
pay tax. : 

* Taxpayers: Parents, community, and society at large. 

* Consumers: students, employers, and higher level 
institutions. 

(i) Students: present students or potential students. 
(ii) ^ Employers: Organized sector, unorganized 
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sector, or self-employment sector-within these broad 
sub-sectors in each category, Local employers, or 
employment sector in the country? What is the 
boundary? 

Individuals or mission: Bureaucratic bosses, seniors, 
levels of designations (ex-heads of departments, 
principals’ etc.) (Requirement of each varies). ` 
Accountability to individuals bring faster returns in 
comparison to accountability to mission (reward and 
punishment has direct bearing on the performance). 
Indicators are not the same for these various 
accountabilities and hence the compromises from part 
of accountability. The question is how much of 
compromise on what. Invariably, it is the work that is 
compromised in the guise of maintaining relations. 


WHO SHOULD EVALUATE? 


Another important matter in accountability process is 


to decide as to who are the accountabilities. Rao (1989) 


suggested that accountabilities could be any one or more of 
the following: 


T 


Self-autonomous accounting or accountable autonomy 
(the problem of subjective assessment over and under- 
assessment generally made by the individuals). How 
much of honest accounting is desirable in the present 
circumstances? 

Peer fellow teachers, teachers from neighbouring 
institutions, universities, other subject experts, etc. 
(professional jelousy, professional hazards, human 
variable due to unhealthy competitions; complexes etc. 
are unavoidable). 

Consumers- employers or institutions where admission 
for higher studies are taken. The expectations of 
consumers very depending upon the nature of 
organization. Education having its own objectives to 
be achieved can not cater to different expectations. 
Secondly, employers would look for more of skills while 
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educational institution looks for more knowledge within 
the given time. If institutions increase attention on the 
dimension, it leads to cut in the other. Hence one group 
remains always unsatisfied. 

4. Administrators: In Universities, Departments, Faculty 
of education and schools administrators are 
departmental heads, principals, vice chancellors, 
administrators in state and central education ministry 
etc. the purpose of evaluation is to differentiate between. 
the good and the others. Secondly, boss-subordinate- 
culture. Whether it is pleasing persons, or persons get 
pleased by only good work. 

5. Financiers: Financing agencies have always been 
evaluating the institutions and teachers directly or 
indirectly. But the only drawbacks of such evaluations 
are its reliance on quantitative dimension rather than 
qualitative dimension. Hence the present states of 
qualitative deterioration and heightened quantitative 
focus. 


WHEN TO EVALUATE? 


It is necessary to decide when evaluation should take 
place. Rao (1989) emphasised that: 


Frequency and time are the two main factors in deciding 
when the evaluate? How recently the evaluation of 
institution is to be done? Every year? Once in five years or 
at the beginning or programme implementation and after 
the completion of programme implementation for 
outcomes? Impact evaluation after a lapse of some amount 
of time after implementation or is it necessary to evaluate 
process or implementation? Or while introducing the 
change? One can talk of formative and summative 
methodologies here. It is obvious that it depends on what is 
being evaluated and on the purpose of evaluation. 


WHY ACCOUNTABLE? 


The last aspect of accountability is that why personnel 
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engaged in education and educational institutions should 
be held accountable. Purpose and use this seems to be the 
crucial factors in accountability. Use to which accountability 
data are put is the crucial factor in implementing 
accountability. It is necessary that data generated for one 
purpose should not be and cannot be used for other 
purposes. For example,.data collected by accounting faculty 
to identify and overcome its weaknesses, cannot be used 
for rewarding or punishing the faculty. If this done, the 
very purpose of evaluation will be defeated. 


However, the major advantages of accountability are: 
it provides data for decision making regarding personnel 
promotion, merith consideration, and also for planning 
institutional resources. It helps the students and consumers 
to choose the course and the products. It provides excellent 
data based for research and so on. 


Thus, on the basis of the discussion on various aspects 
of accountability, it may be concluded that accountability 
is holding people responsible or answerable for the work 
they perform and it can be applied to varied fields of 
industry, business, management and education. 


AUTONOMY AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


The concept of autonomy to colleges has been catching 
momentum during the recent few years. This concept is 


absence of autonomy and vice versa. It is, therefore, 
necessary to understand the twin concepts simultaneously. 


THE CONCEPT OF AUTONOMY 


Chamber’s Twentieth Century Dictionary (1965,p.70) 
defines the word ' autonomy’ as “the power or right to 
self-government.” In the context of university /college 
autonomy.” It means a university’s / college’s right of self- 
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government, or its right to govern its own affairs and 
particularly, its right to carry on its legitimate activities of 
teaching and research without interference from any 
outside authority. 


Amrik Singh (1967), states that the university autonomy 
is usually taken to mean the right of a university to decide 
four questions: Who, Whom, What and How to teach: who 
shall teach, whom shall the university teach, what shall be 
taught and how will it be taught? These four freedoms are 
supposed to be the cornerstone of university autonomy. It 
is clear from Amrik Singh’s article that the autonomy of 
university /college implies the power of framing their rules 
of admission, their curricula of study and their own 
methods of conducting the autonomous status for colleges 
aims at giving opportunity to the teachers and the students 
for innovation, utlise their creative telents, improve the 
standards of teaching, examinations and research works 
and respond quickly to the social needs. 


Anand Sarup (1989), has pointed out “Autonomy and 
accountability are really two sides of the same coin. Any 
complex task of a continuing nature which involves the 
participation of different people at different places, requires 
the assignments of responsibilities, i.e., the determination 
of who will do what, where, when etc., and also the 
freedom to take the initiative to proceed with these within 
the overall framework of given objectives and constraints. 
Asa matter of fact, accountability and autonomy can enable 
various functionaries not only to take their own decisions 
but also to take the consequences of their acts of omission 
and commission. N.V. Tirtha (1975), in his article A 
Sociological Analysis of University Governance in India A 
observes “The essence of university autonomy is in the 
democratic functioning of its various administrative and 
academic organs whose membership should generally be 
limited to university administration, teachers, and students. 
Relationship between and autonomous institution and the 
funding agencies in the states should be modelled on the 
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links between the universities and the U.G.C. This will 
generate moral involvement of the academic community 
in national development." 


Tirtha's views on university autonomy are similar to 
that of Anand Sarup as far as the democratic functioning 
of various administrative and academic organs of a 
university is concerned. Anand Sarup, however, goes 
beyond democratic functioning when he says that the 
concept of accountability and autonomy will enable various 
functionaries not only to take their own decisions but also 
to take the consequences of their acts of omission and 
commission. Thus, the concept of autonomy automatically 
leads to the concept of accountability. Infact, accountability 
is an important Objective of autonomy. As such, it will not 
be wrong to call autonomy and accountability as being 
complementary to each other. 


The Education Commission (1964-66), which has 
devoted a section of Chapter XIII of its Report to "University 
Autonomy’, invites pointed attention to the distinction 
between university autonomy and academic freedom in 


hy; he Commission then discussed that is perhaps the most 
Important question 1N respect of university autonomy, viz. 


university's obligations towards the society and its needs, 
and how it should be upheld in situations where legitimate 
as well as improper claims are made by outside agencies 
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(and in particular by the government) on the universities. 
Finally, they conclude by observing that the real custodian 
of university autonomy is a vigilant public opinion 
convinced of the necessity of such autonomy and that this 
will ultimately depend to a large extent on how the 
academics themselves discharge their functions. 


S.R. Dongerkery (1967), in his book ;University 
Autonomy in India’, supports the views expressed by 
Education Commission , Dongerkery states “Before 
proceeding further with the discussion of the subject of 
university autonomy, it is necessary to clarify that the 
concept of university autonomy is quite distinct from that 
of academic freedom, though they are occasionally 
confused with each other, because they sometimes impinge 
on each other... This distinction become clear when it is 
pointed out that an autonomous university can deny 
academic freedom to some of its members (e.g., Oxford in 
the early 19" century) and university which is not 
autonomous can safeguard academic freedom” (e.g., 
Prussian universities in Humboldt's time)). He further states 
that the essential constituents of university autonomy are : 
(.i) freedom in the selection of students; (ii)) freedom in the 
appointment and promotion of teachers; and (iii) freedom 
in determining courses of study and methods of teaching 
and in selecting areas and problems of research. 


He further collaborated that the principle of university 
autonomy requires that the lay or non-academic members 
should not dominate or control the university, if it is to 
function effectively. This necessarily implies that the 
Academic Council should be supreme in all academic 
matters. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AUTONOMOUS COLLEGES AND 
THEIR ACCOUNTABILITY 


University Grant Commission continued its efforts to 
promote and encourage the concept of autonomy through 
_ its scheme of autonomous colleges. As a result, there are 95 
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autonomous colleges as on 31* March 1989. With a view to 
ensure smooth working of the autonomous colleges and 
establish their credibility, the Commission took the following 
step: 


Autonomous colleges were requested to bring out 
annual report highlighting their achievements, academic 
innovations etc., as a mechanism to evaluate their 
performance and assess accountability. This implies that 
autonomy is always accompanied by accountability and 
they are inseparable from each other. The U.G.C. has also 
constituted a committee of experts to frame guidelines with 
a view to develop university departments /centres /schools/ 
institutions as an autonomous unit within the university 
set up. 


At this stage, it becomes necessary to know: 


(a) the objectives of autonomous institutions; and 
(b) the kind of freedom they will enjoy. 


_ The three-fold major objectives of autonomous 

institutions are: 

- to achieve higher standards and greater creativity; 

iei M accountability of institution and its, members; 
an 

- to promote national integration. With regard to the 
kind of freedom to be provided to autonomous 
institutions, they will have the freedom to: 

- determine their own course of study and syllabi; 

- prescribe rules of admission, subject of course to the 
reservation policy of the State Government ; and 


- Evolve methods of evaluation and to conduct 
examinations. 


AS per the revised guidelines of the U.G.C. , the 
autonomous colleges seem to enjoy only the academic 
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The importance of university autonomy is recognised 
in all democratic countries. It is put on the same footing as 
the independence of the judiciary and the freedom of the 
press, which are essential for the development of a healthy 
public life. It is supposed that an autonomous college will 
take up the responsibility of the academic programmes, the 
content and quality of teaching and for the admission and 
assessment of the students. The students will also receive 
greater individual attention on the basis of their needs and 
aptitudes. It will be a joint pursuit of scholarship and 
excellence by teachers, students and the management. 


The Radhakrishnan Commission (1948) observes that 
it does not believe that reform in the universities could be 
achieved by more control from outside, and suggested that 
the right public policy was to give a university the best 
possible constitution, ensuring the inclusion of wisely chosen 
external members in its governing body and, having done 
so, to leave it free from interference. 


The concept of autonomy has the capacity of changing 
the educational scenario in the country. The concept is not 
new in the higher education system. The need for autonomy 
tothe colleges has been emphasised by different committees 
and commissions from time to time. Some of important 
committees and commissions which reported in favour of 
autonomy are : Indian Education Commission (1964-66), 
Committee on Governance of Universities and Colleges 
(1971) under the chairmanship of P.B. Gajendragadkar, the 
Himanchal Pradesh University Act (1970), the Report of 
the Third Zonal Workshop on Higher Education (1974)) , 
National Policy on Education (1986)) and Programme of 
Action (1986). 


The National Policy on Education (1986) (NPE))) has 
laid greater emphasis on the principle of Autonomy and 
Accountability in the education system than any other 
committee and commission. It has suggested 
"Decentralization and the creation of a spirit of autonomy 
for educational institutions", as one of the guiding principles 
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for the overhaul of the system of planning and management 
of higher education and recommended that it should be 
given high priority. The NPE (1986) observes “Autonomy 
and freedom will be accompanied by accountability.” 


For introducing accountability in the education system, 
the NPE (1986)) and the Programme of Action (POA)) (1986) 
suggest the following measures: 


$e 


* Creation of a system of performance appraisals of 
institutions according to standards and norms set at 
the National or State levels. 

* Creation of a system of teacher evaluation; lying down 
norms of the accountability on the part of the teachers 
with incentives for good performance and discentives 
for non-performance. 

* Evolving a code of Professional Ethics for teachers. 


measures. They view them as negative and perverse 
thinking. They have raised some very pertinent questions: 
Would not the concept of autonomous colleges’ lead to 
Privatization of education? Would it not result into giving 


autonomous colleges? Would the autonomy be limited to 
only academic matters or would it be extended to 
administrative and financial matters as well? Would it not 
deprive the colleges to benefit from the expertise available 
in the University? Would the service condition of the staff 


management structure or board of autonomous colleges? 
Would the management be responsive to academic needs 
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and necessities? Would not private vested interests and 
minorities misuse the autonomy given to them? Why should 
there be a Code of Professional Ethics for teachers alone? 
Why not for the management and the administration as 
well? Whether a college by itself could be a viable unit for 
deciding vital academic matters? What would precisely by 
the norms of evaluation of teachers’ performance and how 
their objective and honest application be ensured? Would 
the Government show willingness to hand over the charge 
of education to an autonomous organisation set up for the 
purpose? What would be the effective checks against 
partisan political interference in education? Why should 
governors, who act more as an agent of the ruling a party 
at the centre than as impartial public men, be appointed as 
Chancellors of the Universities? Why not reputed 
educationists be made chancellors? How the autonomy of 
the institution would really become the autonomy for the 
individual teacher? What has been the impact of autonomy 
granted to 95 autonomous colleges till 31* March 1989 on 
their academic performance and output? Whether the 
conferment of autonomous status enabled these colleges to 
make any significant and distinct contribution in education? 


Thus, the concept of autonomy and accountability poses 
countless questions and these and other implications of the 
otherwise attractive principles of autonomy and 
accountability need dispassionate and objective discussion. 
KAMALA CHOUDHARY (1989) states that it is important 
to mention that suitable norms need to be formulated by 
the autonomous colleges for their accountability for their 
personnel, financial and physical resources in relating to 
the specific academic objectives and overall national 
development. The external accountability may includes: 
(i) the analysis of contents of courses, courses options, co- 

curricular and extra-curricular activities and 

performance of students; s 
(ii) the contribution of teachers to the generation of 

knowledge and innovations. 
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The internal accountability may include: resource 
acquisition, efficiency index, and average workload average 
time distribution between lecturers, tutorials / practical, 
group discussions, project works, teaching aids used, 
utilization of infrastructural facilities, number of books/ 
journals in the library, professional development of teachers, 
etc. 


In the preceding pages, the relationship between 
autonomy and accountability has been discussed. As the 
U.G.C’'s policy is to develop institutions / departments of 
universities into autonomous institutions, the concept of 
autonomy has gained importance. Sooner or later, some 
colleges of teacher education or departments of education 
will be declared autonomous institutions. In that event, the 
concept of autonomy and accountability will become 
applicable in the teacher education or departments of 
education will be declared autonomous institutions. In that 
event, the concept of autonomy and accountability will 
become applicable in the teacher education institutions. 
This would lead to growth in professionalism in education 
and thus, the teacher education institutions will enjoy 
autonomy accompanied by accountability. 


5 


PROFESSIONALISM IN 
EDUCATION 


From the discussion in the Chapter-I and II, it is clear that 

the process of accountability can be applied to different 

fields of business, industry, management and education and 

that there are three kinds of accountability in education — 

fiscal, custodial and accountability for professional 

standards. Besides there is an increasing demand for 

performance accountability, i.e., accountability could be 

established at two levels-institutional and individual. 

However, when one intends to conceptualize the 

professional accountability of teacher-educators, one has 

to answer a series of questions as under: 

(a) As to what is meant by professionalism in education? 

(b) What is teaching? 

(c) What are the criteria of good teaching? 

(d) Is teaching a profession? 

(e) What are the professional requirements of teacher- 
educators and so on. 

It is obvious that it is difficult to proceed further before 
answering these questions and understanding the various 
aspects pertaining to professionalism in education. It is 
towards this end that this chapter has been devoted. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


The word ‘ professionalism’ is frequently used in 
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education these days. According to‘ A Dictionary of 
‘Education ‘ (1982) “Professionalism refers to the 
practitioner’s (teacher’s) exercise of autonomy in applying 
distinctive (educational) knowledge and skills in the interest 
of his client (students). These three elements (autonomy, 
valid professional knowledge, service to pupils) provide 
categories for analysis for teacher engagement in curriculum 
develipment. For example, school-based curriculum 
development often entails sacrifice of classroom autonomy. 
While self-monitoring fosters a more regorous approach to 
classroom knowledge, it modifies personalised intuitive 
appraisals of pupils’ needs. Thus, ‘extended’ rather than a 
‘restricted’ professionalism is involved.” 


The professions have always been the agent by which 
society dealt with its major problems. The professions are 
changing, and the education of the future professional is 
also changing. This process can be allowed to happen 
through a series of evolutionary and revolutionary steps as 
the needs of society, of students, and of professionals 
themselves interact. 


Efforts for arriving at a clear definition of the concept 
of professionalism have had a long history. The concept of 
the professional cannot be defined by any single criterion. 
Different sociologists (Goode, 1957(; Blau & Scott, 1962; 
Barber, 1963; Hughes, 1963; Gilb, 1966; Abrahamson, 
19677; Parsons, 1968; Gross, 1969, Moore, 1970) have given 
different weights to different criteria, but all have agreed 


on the necessity to use a multiple criteria definition such as 
the following: 


1. The professional, as distinct from the amateur, is 
engaged in a full-time occupation that comprises his 
principal source of income. 

2. The professional is assumed to have a strong motivation 
or calling as a basis for his choice of a professional career 
and is assumed to have a stable lifetime commitment 
to that career. 


3. The professional possesses a specialized body of 
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10. 


knowledge and skills that are acquired during a 
prolonged period of education and training. 

The professional makes his decisions on behalf of a client 
in terms of general principles, theories, or propositions, 
which he applies to the particular case under 
consideration. 

At the same time, the professional is assumed to have 
a service orientation, that is, he uses his expertise to 
satisfy the particular needs of his client. This service 
implies diagnostic skill, competent application of 
general knowledge to the special needs of the client, 
and an absence of self-interest. 

The professional’s service to the client is based on client's 
objective needs and is independent of the particular 
sentiments that the professional may have about his 
client. The professional promises a "detached" 
diagnosis. On the one hand it is expected from theclient 
ot be fully frank in revealing even potentially unlikable 
things about himself and on the other hand, it is 
expected from the client to be fully frank in revealing 
even potentially unlikable things about himself and on 
the other hand, it is expected from the professional to 
withhold moral judgement, no matter how he may feel 
personally about the client's revelation. Thus, the 
professional relationship rests on a kind of mutual trust 
between the professional and the client. t 
The professional is assumed to know better what is 
good for the client than the client himself. i 
Professionals from professional associations which 
define criteria of admission, educational standards, 
licensing or other formal entry examinations, careers 
lines within the professions. i 
Professionals have great power and status in the area 
of their expertise, but their knowledge is assumed to be 
specific. A professional does not have a license to be a 
“Wiseman” outside the area defined by his training. 
Professionals make their service available but ordinarily 
are not allowed to advertise or to seek out clients. 
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The various criteria stated above fit best the traditional, 
ancient, or “learned” professions of medicine, law, and 
divinity, but they fit in varying degrees to professions like 
architecture, engineering, teaching and management. 
However, according to most of the sociologists, the ultimate 
criteria of professionalization is the achievement of 
‘autonomy’ which implies (1) knowing better what is good 
for the client than anyone else because of extended technical 
education or training, (2) subjecting one’s decisions only to 
the review of colleagues, and (3) setting all one’s standards 
pertaining to jurisdiction of the profession and entry into it 
through peer-group associations. Goode (1957)) writes that 
these characteristics give rise to professional “communities”, 
implying a common sense of identity, self-regulation, lifetime 
membership, shared values, acommon language, clear social 
boundaries, and strong socialization of new members. 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 


_Just as all roads lead to Rome, so do all out questions 
point to one central inquiry: What is teaching? A convenient 
scheme to systematize most of these questions and answers 


has been prepared by Kaoru Yamamoto (1968), which is as 
follows: 


Figure 5.1 “What is Teaching?"- Schematization of 
Question: 


Question 
ERTI CAI EES Ws je my oro IE NEM 
Normative Destriptive Area of concern 


Why should we "Why are we Values, goals, intention 

teach? teaching? (recruitment, Selection, 
and distribution). 

Who should Who is Teacher qualification 

teach? teaching? (recruitment, selection, 
and distribution) 
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Whom Should Whom are we Student characteristics 
we teach? teaching? (recruitment, 
distribution) Readiness 
and logistics (physical, 
cognitive, and social 
development, timing, 
duriation and continuty) 


When Should we When are we Student Characteristics 
teach? teaching? (recruitment selection, 
and distribution) 


When should we When are we Curriculum (types and 
teach? teaching? quantity of material, 
Structure and sequence). 


what should we What are we Readiness and logistics 
teach? teaching? (physical cognitive, and 
social development 
timing, duration and 


continuty) 
How should we How are we Instruction (Methods, 
teach? teaching? Media, Climate, and 
Control). 


Ecology, and ligistics 
(context, physical 
facilities, and geocultural 
administration. 

LLL eee ee re 


Here, the questions are classified by interrogative 
pronouns and further divided into normative and 
descriptive forms. For example, one of the fundamental 
questions takes the form, “Why should we teach? "This: 
asks for the rationale of teaching, probably in terms of 
cultural values, goals, intentions, and motives, and the 
answer is expressed as an ought, or normative statement 
(e.g., "We ought to teach our children to convert them from 


animals to humans)”. 


where should we Where are we 
teach? teaching? 
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A variant of this question is, “Why are we teaching?” 
This version asks for an explanation for present day practice 
and the answer to this question must therefore clarify the 
immediate and real reasons for teaching, instead of some 
ideals. We may insists, in response to the normative form of 
the question, that our aim is to induce insight and 
innovation in the face of an unknown world into which 
students are destined to grow, while the actual goal of our 
teaching may be mere conservation and perpetuation of 
our past. The two answers, therefore, may or may not be in 
tune with each other. 


Similarly, when the question, “Whom should we 
teach?”, is raised, we may answer that we should teach 
every child, regardless of his race, colour, sex, creed , social 
status, and aptitude. If, however the question is in the 
descriptive form, ""Whom are we teaching?" our answer 
will be radically different from the above, due to gap 
between our dram and practice. 


From the above discussion it can be inferred that 
teaching is a complex and demanding activity. The process 
of teaching involves providing or withholding stimuli with 
the Objective of producing certain response in the pupil. 
This procedure requires the teacher to apply scientific 
Principles in dealing with both group and individual 
Instruction. Teaching is, therefore, based upon scientific 


Teaching is defined variously by various experts on 
teaching. Gages (1964) for example, says that as concept, 
teaching sorely needs analysis. For "Teaching" is a 
misleading generic term; it covers too much. First, teaching 
can be analyzed according to types of teaching can be 
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analyzed according to types of teacher activities. Some 
examples of these activities are explaining activities, mental 
hygiene activities, demonstrating activities, assignment- 
making activities, curriculum-planning activities, testing and 
evaluation activities etc. 


Secondly, teaching can be analyzed according to the 
types of educational objectives at which it is aimed; examples 
of major types are affective, psychomotor, and cognitive 
objectives. Thus, teaching processes can be classified 
according to the domain of objectives to which they seem 
primarily relevant. When the teacher uses words to define, 
to describe, or to explain a concept, such as ‘continent’ his 
activities are primarily relevant to cognitive objectives. When 
he demonstrates the correct way to write a capital F, his 
activity may be primarily relevant to psychomotor 
objectives. At any given a moment more than one of these 
domains of objectives may be affected. It may sometimes 
be difficult to distinguish the teachers’ influence on 
cognitive change from his influence on affective change in 
pupils. So, when the teacher fails to explain something 
clearly, the pupil may become not only confused 
(cognitively) but discouraged (affectively) as well. 


A third way to analyze teaching might processed on 
the basis of the different families of learning theory and 
each of them suggests a corresponding view of the teaching 
Process. Theories of learning can be classified into two broad 
groups: connectionist of S-R theories and field or cognitive 
theories. There is also what is called a functional theory, 
Which can scarcely be considered a third broad group, 
because it stands more or less alone. According to 
connectionist, learning is the establishment of new 
relationships between stimulus and response (independent 
and dependent variables) and gestalt psychologists believe 
that an individual perceives wholes and not parts. So, one 
can analyze teaching according to the principles of learning 
and by the knowledge of the learning processes behind these 
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learning theories. 


Fourth and the last illustration of an analysis of teaching 
draws upon components of the learning process as 
formulated by the learning theories. The well known 
paradigm developed by Neal Miller (1941) sets up four 
components of learning: Drive, Cue, response and reward. 
Corresponding components of teaching would be 
‘motivating’, ‘Cue-providing’, ‘response- eliciting’, and 
‘rewarding’. Gage (1964) further suggested that it may well 
be that we shall have to develop separate theories for each 
of such components of the teaching process. Infact, teaching 
as such is too broad, vague, and unwidely to provide the 
proper subject of attempts at theory development. 


In understanding the concept of teaching, a sample 
survey of some definitions of teaching given by various 
theoreticians would be quite informative and useful: ’...... 
give instruction to, educate; explain, show, state by way of 
instruction...’ (Sykes, 1976, 1186); to impart knowledge or 
skill to another; to educate or to train another ... to facilitate 
learning" (Page et. Al. 1978, 337)... is a system of actions 
involving an agent, a situation, an end-in-view, and two 
sets of factors in the situation-one set over which the agent 
has no control (for example, size of classroom and physical 
characteristics of pupils), and one set which the agent can 
modify with respect to the end-in-view (for example, 
assignments and ways of asking questions) ‘Smith, B.O. 
quoted in Bhattacharya, 1973, 2‘ .... Management by an 
instructor of the teaching learning situations including (a) 
direct interaction between the teacher and the learner (b) 
proactive decision- making process of planning, designing 
and preparing the materials for the teaching, learning 
conditions, and (c) positive redirection (evaluation, redesign 
and dissemination”.... (Good, 1973, 588) ’.... Is simply the 
arrangement of contingencies of reinforcement. Left to 
himself in a given environment a student will learn, but he 
will not necessarily have been taught... Teaching is 
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expedient of learning ; a person who is taught learns more 
quickly than one who is not.” (Skinner, 1968,5). ‘ Teaching 
behaviour, by its very nature, exists in the context of social 
interaction. The acts of the teaching lead to reciprocal 
contacts between the teacher and the pupils, and the 
interchange itself is called teaching (Flanders, N.A., 1970, 
1). ’.... Arranging the conditions of learning that are 
external to the learner. These conditions need to be 
constructed in a stage-by-stage manner, taking due account 
at each stage of the just previously acquired capabilities of 
the learner, the requirements for retention of these 
capabilities and the specific stifulus situation needed for 
the next stage of learning (Gangie , R.M., 1965,8). 


Ryle (1949) & Smith (1969) (a) states: 


‘ Whatever else teaching is, it is a many sided activity. It 
includes giving information, asking questions, explaining, 
listening, encouraging and a host of other activities.’ But a 
description of these activities does not constitute a 
description of teaching. For each of all of these activities 
may be used by others-parents, psychotherapists, politicians 
or salesman. What distinguished teaching from other social 
activities is its intention: that others learn. In philosophical 
terms, ‘teaching’ is a task word like ‘hunting’ or ‘fishing’ 
not an achievement word like ‘winning’. Brown (1975) 
argues that it follows from this that a person may teach but 
his pupils may not learn what he intends them to learn. 


As a matter of fact, the science of learning and the art 
of teaching are more complex than medical counterparts. 
The physician treats the complaints of each suffering patient 
individually, but the teacher takes on masse the 
educationally healthy as well as the ill: He does this without 
the variety and number of tools available to the physician. 
He is denied even contemplative privacy as administrators 
and the public looks over his shoulder, shout advice, and 
quarrel with his techniques. 
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On the basis of above cross-sectional sample of 
definitions, it can be concluded that the concept of teaching 
is so broad and amendable to such widely differing 
interpretations that no single definition howsoever 
comprehensive can do justice to it. R.M.W: Travers (1973) 
was also akin to this view when he said ‘Teaching is what 
teachers do and thereafter he proceeded to list the activities 
that teachers carry out while teaching. They range from 
routine management activities to explaining, demonstrating 
and informing’ as well as ‘providing a guide for the 
development of values’. Thus, whatever, the teaching may 
be, its sole purpose is to help people to learn. 


In order to understand the process of teaching Dunkin 
& Biddle (1974) have developed a model. A comprehensive 
description of this model is as follows: 


A MODEL FOR CLASSROOM TEACHING 


Teaching is a complex activity that reflects many factors. 
Although each teaching situation, each classroom, indeed 
each pupil, is a unique event, in many ways the process of 
teaching is Surprisingly invariant. Clearly, classroom 
teaching is different from kinds of events that normally 
takes place in the Operating room, in the military staff 
conference, at the family dinner table, in the boxing ring’ 
(Dunkin & Biddle, 1974). So the question arises as to what 
can we assume about classrooms? 


Most classrooms feature buta single teacher anda group 
of 30 or more pupils of approximately equal age. The teacher 
is an adult and is given legal responsibility not only for the 
Physical welfare of the pupils but also for providing 
curricular experiences for them. Pupils very in age, ability, 
sex, and colour, and classrooms have a tendency toward 
homage neity in most pupil variables, Despite innovations 
in school architecture, classrooms are also surprisingly 
similar. Most are rectangular, contain a desk for the teacher 
and smaller desk for each pupil, are surrounded by 
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windows, chalkboards, and bulletin boards, and have tile 
or cemented floors. Classrooms are also similar in their 
culture-in the activities that take place in them. Herbert 
(1967), Nuthall & Snook (1973) have suggested that the 
activities of lessons usually fall into three basis forms- 
lecturing, teacher-pupil interaction and seatwork. 


With these facts in mind, a modelis suggested by Dunkin 
& Biddle (1974) that enables us to organize the findings of 
research on teaching. Clearly, the model must concern itself 
with properties of teachers and pupils. Characteristics of 
the classroom must also be considered together with those 
of its enfolding the school and the community, and the 
outcomes of education. But most important is the process 
of teaching itself, the actual behaviours of teachers and 
pupils as they play out the complex drama of classroom 
teaching. A model reflecting these concerns is given in 5.2. 
As may be seen, there are several ‘regions’ in the model. 
The central region is the classroom itself, symbolized 
appropriately by a rectangle. To the left of the classroom 
are three sets of variables that will surely have at least some 
influence on classroom events: variables associated with 
the teacher, variable associated with the pupils, and 
variables representing the contexts of community, school, 
and classroom. To the right are some of the hoped for 
product of education. 


Throughout the model appear arrows. Each presumes 
a causative relationship. Thus, we presume that teacher 
formative experience occurred prior to, and tend to havea 
causative effect on classroom events and not vice versa. 
Most of the arrows are laid in time ( as would be true for 
teacher’s formative experiences, for example, which surely 
occurred prior to the appearance of classroom events). 
However, some of the arrows indicate causative sequences 
we presume, even though the events thus linked are nearly 
contemporaneous. Thus , we presume that school and 
community context affect the classroom, and not vice versa. 
Sometimes these latter presumptions will turn out to be in 
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error, although they are usually made by those who think 
about or conduct research on teaching. For example, it is 
possible for a given teacher to become so excellent or so 
notorious that she generates a response in the community. 
Again, classroom activities also have an impact on the noise 
level of the school, on the economy of the school and 
community, on the status of the teaching profession. Thus, 
teaching has other functions than fostering pupil growth, 
and some of these may form feedback chains that will, in 
turn, affect the teaching process in the classroom. 


Altogether there are some thirteen classes of variables 
suggested in Dunkin & Biddle’s model. This list is neither 
exhaustive nor definitive. Given the present state of research 
on teaching, thirteen variable classes is too many for 
convenient review. Mitzel (1960) has suggested four larger 
classes — presage context, process, and product. 


PRESAGE VARIABLES 


Presage variables concern the characteristics of teachers 
that may be examined for effects on the teaching process- 
teacher formative experiences, teacher training experiences, 
and teacher properties. As a general rule, such variables 


have a potential for control by administrators or teacher 
educators. 


CONTEXT VARIABLES 


Context variables concern the conditions to which the 
teacher must adjust — characteristic of the environment 
about which teachers, school administrators, and teacher- 
educators can do very little. Normally the teacher, indeed 
the school administration, has little choice in its pupil 
population, inherits a well used school building, must live 
within a budget, and must contend with the aspirations, 
angers, and beliefs of the community that supports 
. education. Whether seen as a welcome challenge or an 

irrelevant annoyance, teachers must cope with contexts; 
and thus variables within the contextual sphere are likely 
to affect the processes of teaching. 
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Process variables concern the actual activities of 
classroom teaching- what teachers and pupils do in the 
classroom. Actual activities means to focus attention on all 
of observable behaviours of teachers and pupils rather than 
upon only those that are productive or pupil growth or 
upon only those that are productive or pupil growth or 
upon intangible or unobservable relationships between 
teachers and pupils. Some teachers appear incapable of 
keeping order in the classroom, some pupils engage in 
horseplay or whisper to others; as long as these events are 
observable they may be judged as components of teaching 
process variables. 


PRODUCT VARIABLES 


Product variables concern the outcomes of teaching 
those changes that come about in pupils as a result of their 
involvement in classroom activities with teachers and other 
pupils. Although we normally think of these changes in 
positive terms, and label them ‘growth’ and ‘learning’, it is 
possible that pupil might actually, be hampered or harmed 
by classroom experiences. These too would be products of 
the teaching experience, however not desirable. 


Thus, this model is designed not only to aid 
understanding of the teaching process but also to 
understand the variables that must be taken care of while 
evaluating teaching. Moreover, this model enables one to 
understand that the teaching process can be analysed and 
evaluated in terms of presage, context, process, and product 
variables criteria. 


CRITERIA OF GOOD TEACHING 


What is good teaching? How can we define meritorious 
teaching? Can we measure excellence in teaching? Questions 
of this type have been asked for centuries. But, 
unfortunately, there is no set of easy answers to these 
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questions. Research on teaching effectiveness is voluminous 
and approached from a number of theoretical perspectives. 
The research on effective teaching at the collegiate level 
has primarily been in two directions. The first line of enquiry 
has focussed on discovering what teacher characteristics 
are associated with good teaching. The net result of this 
line of inquiry has been a list of teacher characteristics 
(closely aligned with attributes, traits, and personality 
factors) that are used to define the ideal, model, and best 
effective teacher. 


Although it is impossible to capture the findings in a 
phrase, the one that comes as close as any, is the phrase ‘ 
hardness of the head and softness of the heart’ , used by 
Goldmid, Gruder, and Wilson (1977) to summarize how 
students and faculty colleagues define excellence in 
teaching. The second line of inquiry has focused on the 
relative effectiveness of the various instructional procedures. 
Kulik and Kulik (1980) in their review of the research in 
this area, concluded that teaching by lecture and discussion 
method are equally effective if the criterion is learning of 
factual information. However, teaching by discussion is 
more effective than lecturing if the criteria are problem- 


solving abilities, interesting subject-mater , attitudes, and 
curiosity. 


It is evident from the conclusions of the above 
mentioned researches that the research on teaching at the 
collegiate level reflects a diversity of conclusions as much 
as consensus. Thus, no one definition of excellence in 
teaching is to be compared. A good strategy for defining 
excellence in teaching initially is to consider three major 
areas that can be emphasized in defining teaching. They 
are input, process, and product. 


INPUT 


^ 


* Student characteristics (e.g., class level, major fields) 
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* teacher characteristics (e.g. , rank sex, academic 


discipline) 
* Course characteristics (e.g., size) 
PROCESS 
* Classroom atmosphere 
* Teacher behaviours 
* Student learning activities 
* Course organization 
* Evaluation procedures 
PRODUCT 
* End - of - course learning, attitude, change, skills 


acquisition. 
* Long-term learning, attitude, change, skills acquisition. 
Figure 5.3 Three Major Emphases for Defining Good 
Teaching 


A closer look at each emphasis reveals that the effective 
teaching is defined differently depending on the emphasis 
placed on input, process, or product. In input is emphasized, 
the basis for judging excellence is much of what has occurred 
before the course even begins; for example, class size, 
educational background and experiences of both the 
students and the teacher. Although input factors need to 
be taken into account, since they may and can influence 
student ratings and learning, information focusing on these 
factors will yield a rather incomplete portrayal or 
assessment of teacher performance. 


If process is emphasized, the focus is on what the teacher 
does both in the classroom and in organizing and managing 
the course. The questions relevant to process include: what 
does the teacher teach in the classroom (e.g. , lecture, 
discuss) ? and, How does the teacher relate to the students 
both in and out of the classroom? The basis for judging 
effective instruction centres around teacher rather than 
student behaviour. However, the relationship between what 
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a teacher does and amount learned by students is not always 
clear, and thus sole reliance on process factors is also not 
recommended. 


If product is emphasized, te basis for judging effective 
teaching is amount of student learning. Although, this 
definition has great appeal, there are two major problems 
in relating student learning to conclusions about effective 
teaching. First, the measurement of student performance 
must be done in such a manner that confidence can be given 
to test results. Do the tests adequately tape what students 
learn in a course? Second, student ability, motivation, and 
prior knowledge influence what students learn in a class. 
These and other factors need to be taken into account in 
judging the effectiveness of a teacher, and thus student 
learning is also not recommended as the sole basis for 
judging teaching competence. 


Despite the problems inherent in defining good 
teaching, certain generalizations about teaching can be 
made. ~ 


* Teacher is related to student learning and deals with 
establishing conditions for facilitating learning. Thus, 
evaluating teaching is best accomplished by including 
the areas of input, process, and product. 

* No single instructional strategy is always superior to 
any other. For example, faculty who lecture are not 
necessarily better teachers than the faculty members 
who use discussion techniques. 


^c 


Teachers have different Skills, abilities, and preferences, 
and they should be aware of them and be encouraged 
to use them. 

IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 


Many different Sets of criteria have been suggested 
which must be met in order to consider an occupational 
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occupation that assumes responsibility for some tasks too 
complex to be guided by specific rules. Professionals perform 
these tasks by the artistic adaptation of general principles 
that together with a code of professional ethics guide their 
work. Traditionally, the so-called learned professionals have 
included theology, law, and medicine, and nearly all would 
grant without argument that they are thus properly 
designated. Currently most would include in addition 
dentistry, engineering, and architecture. Hence, it is 
necessary to define the concept and characteristics of a 
profession and then see whether teaching possesses these 
characteristics or not. 


THE CONCEPT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
PROFESSION 


According to Tyler (1968), " A profession differs from a 
trade. Presumably, a student learning a trade practices its 
essential skills, guided by the traditional rules of the trade 
until these activities have become habitual. A professional, 
on the other hand, deals with many complex, idiosyncratic, 
and consequently unpredictable tasks.” 


Separate surveys of the literature have been made by 
Millerson and Kleingartner (1975) and although their 
terminologies are slightly different, the following attributes © 
of ‘profession’ emerge as the most significant: 


- organization 
- adherence to a code of ethics 
- skill based on theoretical knowledge 
- education and training 
- competence tested 
- altruistic service 

To be regarded as a profession, an occupation must have 
at least these attributes, each developed to a considerable 
extent. A necessary refinement and extension is made by 
another writer Hall (1976) who sees ‘profession’ as having 
Structural and attitudinal components: 
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Structural Attitudinal 

the professional association. the professional association 
the establishment of a as the practitioner’s major 
training school a code of referent. Belief in public 


ethics professional autonomy a sense of calling and 
vocational autonomy 
through self- regulation. 
The question may be raised as to what are the common 
characteristics of theology, law, and medicine, make them 
professions. Analysis reveals perhaps twelve characteristics 
that are for the most part common to these occupations, 
and which at the same time exclude many others. 


According to Chamberlain and Kindred (1966) , a true 
profession possesses following characteristics: 


A profession involves a relatively long period of 
specialized preparation. 


Inanattempt to se whether teaching fulfils this criterion 
or not, one finds that there are still many elementary and 
secondary school teachers whose lack of preparation 
disqualifies them in terms of this criterion. On the other 


specialists. Their training, both in quality and in the extent 
of specialization, compares favourably with the persons 


profession. However, if judged in terms of many poorly 
prepared numbers, it is still far from this goal. 


A profession involves activities that are predominantly 


intellectual, and its member posses specialized 
knowledge and skills. 


Essentially the same conclusion- as was drawn 
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regarding first criterion-must be reached with respect to 
the second criterion, for it is another aspect of the first. Those 
teachers, whose training has been extensive and purposeful, 
are in possession of specialized knowledge and skills. They 
entitle themselves to be called professionals. In contrast, 
those teachers, who have a little education and training, 
do not fall in the category of professionals. 


A profession sets relatively high standards for admission. 


Teaching does not fulfil this characteristic of a true 
profession. For, a true profession. For, the requirements for 
entrance into the teaching profession have not always been 
as high as those for some other professions. i 


A profession is regarded a life career. 


The fourth characteristic of a recognized profession is 
the permanency of career. Once a man elects to become a 
physician and completes his preparation, there is little 
likelihood that he will ever change his occupation, the same 
is for the most part true in law, dentistry, and theology. But, 
it is by no means true with respect to teaching. Many 
persons have used teaching as a stepping-stone to other 
professions. 


A profession is represented by an effective organization 
or organizations. 


With respect to the fifth criterion, teaching appears to 
make a better showing than on any one of the first four 
criteria. Moreover, there are organizations catering to every 
type of teacher and to every educational interest. 


A profession has a broad range of autonomy and in a 
large measure sets its own standards. 


In judging teaching by this criterion, it should be kept 
in mind that venient as contrasted to members of the 
established professions, are public servants. They are hired 
and fired by the managers of education. As a consequence, 
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the autonomy of the teaching force, irrespective of the 
strength of its organizations, is relatively limited as 
compared to those professional groups whose services are 
essentially non-public in character. 


A profession is dedicated to the extension of knowledge 
in the area of its concern. 


Teaching cannot claim absolutely high professional. 


status in terms of its dedication to the extension of 
knowledge in the area of its-concern, particularly when 
the performance of the teacher is compared, for example, 
to the medical practitioner. Though, there are relatively few 
intellectuals in the field of teaching, who are dedicated to 
the extension of knowledge in the area of its concern. 


A profession gives high priority to service as opposed to 
personal gain. 


_ Teaching may be said to qualify reasonably well on this 
criterion. Certainly it gives high priority to public service. 
But, we find that there are many educational institutions, 
which are highly commercialized. It may be said that their 
primary aim is not to serve public but to mint money 
through malpractice like charging capitation fee at the time 


of admission and charging high monthly fees and building 
funds, etc. 


A profession emphasizes self-improvement and growth 
in services. 


_ In our attempt to judge teaching on this criterion, we 
find that teaching qualifies well on this criterion. It places 
large emphasis on self-improvement and growth in service. 


A profession safeguards the welfare of its members. 
,, Teaching also qualifies itself on this criterion. For, its 


organizations strive valiantly to safeguard the welfare of 
its members. 


s 
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A professional requires a license or certificate to practice. 


Just as a physician or an advocate requires a medical or 
law degree to practice, it is essential for a teacher to have a 
professional degree in teaching. Teaching does require an 
academic and a professional degree as well. 


A professional bases its practice on clearly defined 
ethical principles. 


The last criterion of a profession is that of practice based 
on ethical principles and ideals of service. Is practice in 
education based on ethical principles and the ideals of 
service? Is the question that beginning teachers ask 
themselves. Answer to this question cannot be an 
unqualified affirmative. It is true that codes of ethics have 
been prepared and that great many teachers now place 
the ideal of service high ip the scale of values, but as a group 
they sometimes create the impression that personal, selfish 
interests are dominant in their day-to-day functioning. 


Although, at present, teaching is considered a 
profession, it is only fair to point out that this status is 
challenged by many persons. It is true that in the profession 
of teaching there are some members who have not lived up 
to desirable levels of conduct and service. It is also true that 
teachers, as contrasted to the members of other established 
professions, are public servants. Furthermore, many persons 
have used teaching as a stepping-stone to other professions. 
Finally, there are major differences between teaching and 
other professions. However, these aspects of teaching and 
teachers do not deny to teaching its status asa profession. 
Teaching is certainly a noble profession but teaching 
certainly differs from other professions in some ways. 


How and in what ways does teaching differ from other 
professions? Robert W.Richey (1973), states that the 
difference lie in the control, support, size and the ratio of 
the sexes. The control of education belongs to the public 
not to the profession itself. They (teachers)) are hired and 
fired by the controllers of education. Furthermore, the fact 
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that women out-number men in the teaching profession, 
differentiates it sharply from law, medicine, and 
engineering. Nevertheless, these differences should not 
prevent teaching from being accorded professional status. 


6 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 
TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 


This Chapter has been devoted to the study of various 
performance appraisal techniques and procedures and 
to some of the many measurement problems implicit in 
the appraisal process. An attempt has also been made 
to see the purpose of evaluation and the requirements 
of a good teacher-evaluation system. 


Across the ages, the task of the teacher has been 
conceptualized in many different ways. Yet, there is little 
agreement on what the role of the teacher should be 
in facilitating pupil learning. As Travers (1981) has rightly 
pointed out that teaching can involve many different 
tasks, and, as the tasks prescribed for the teacher very, 
so too do the criteria that an be used for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the teachers. Millman (1981) suggests 
that the appropriateness of teacher evaluation practices 
depend upon many factors, such as the purpose of the. 
evaluation, one’s concept of good teaching, and the 
context in which instruction takes place. Since these 
factors differ among institutions, no single set of 
procedures for evaluating teachers is always best. But, 
first and the foremost condition of any evaluative 
programme is that it must contain some qualities and 
Principles one can rely upon. 
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If the evaluation of teachers is to serve useful and 
meaningful purposes, it must take into account the many 
contextual factors that influence teacher effectiveness. 
These factors are student characteristics, goals, objectives, 
and curriculum mandates; time and number of students; 
materials, media, and facilities; organizational structures 
and processes; leadership and supervisory skills; decision 
making power; climate of professional worth and 
contribution; working conditions, human services, and 
security benefits; and community characteristics, priorities 
for schooling; and financial resources. 


Teachers make judgements about themselves and 
what they do and about others and what others do 
and teachers, in turn, are being judged by others. 
Teachers cannot escape evaluation. Every choice, every 
decision to Speak or not, to use this example or that 
involves an evaluation, automatic or deliberate. In the 
context of teaching, to evaluate or not to evaluate, that 
is NOT the question, but who should evaluate? Eor what 
Purpose? Using. what means? 


DEVELOPING A VALID APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


The first and. foremost prerequisite for an 
accountability programme is to develop a valid appraisal 
system to establish professional accountability of teacher- 
educators, Obviously, development of such an appraisal 
System is not so-easy ‘and there are several sources 
influencing the design of an appraisal system. Figure 
6.1 shows these sources which need further elaboration: 


INTERNAL INFLUENCE 


Internal influence on the design of an appraisal 
system includes the values and opinions expressed by 
teachers and administrators. Because these influences 
are most likely to produce explicit recommendations 
about the breadth of teacher behaviours to be measured, 
they are a valuable contribution to the development of 
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the table of specifications. Questionnaires, interviews, 
and other polling devices can be used to determine which 
behaviours the instructional and administrative staff feels 
the appraisal system should measure and the purposes 
such measurement should serve. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCE 


Sources outside the college/institution, such as state 
orgainsations, professional groups, curriculum specialists, 
teacher-effectiveness. studies, and even congressional 
appropriations, national trends in teacher training, and 
the nationwide implementation of a particular curriculum, 
can also influence the philosophy of the appraisal system. 
Experience shows that these external influences often 
promote recommendations that differ from those 
suggested by internal sources. Borich (1977) suggests 
that the appraisal system's selection of teacher behaviours 
and pupil outcomes must represent broad community 
concerns as well as more specific objectives tied directly 
to classroom instruction. 


CONTEXTUAL INFLUENCES 


The appraisal system can also be affected by 
contextual influences. These include local need 
assessments, pupil characteristics, and available training 
resources, all of which may demand the inclusion of 
specific teacher behaviours in the appraisal system. 
Contextual influences generally serve to make the 
appraisal system congruent with local conditions. and 
needs by promoting inclusion of those teacher behaviours 
and skills most directly linked to available training 
resources and the characteristics of the ongoing 
instructional environment. 


It is worthwhile to note that the development ofa 
valid appraisal system should comprise four stages: 


1. The identification of an underlying philosophy, or 
metatheory, to guide the development process; 
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2. The selection or construction of theories based on 
this philosophy, which describe relationships between 
teacher behaviours and pupil outcomes; 

3. The design of a prototype model, which incorporates 
selected theories to form a sequential picture of the 
attainment of specific behaviours; and 

4. The trial and revision of one or more portions, or 
examples, of the appraisal model to test its validity. 


After understanding the constraints influencing an 
appraisal system, the next aspect, which should be taken 
into account, is to determine as to what are the requirements 
necessary for a sound and valid appraisal system. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD TEACHER- 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 


Stephen P. Klien & Marvin C. Alkin (1972), while 
commenting on the question — what a good system 
should look like? States “One Way of describing what 
a good system look like is to consider what it should 
not look like. First, it should not require subjective 
judgements by Principals or panels on whether a teacher 
is performing competently. A good evaluation system 
should emphasize objective assessments of teacher 
performance. Thus, the common approach of having 
principals observes and rate teacher performance is not 
acceptable since it is too open to individual biases. 
Further, what one principal believes will constitute an 
effective teacher may not be too ‘highly related to what 
another principal thinks nor is either of these two 
subjective judgements necessarily correlated with actual 
student performance. Because of this potential lack of 


One of the first important features of a good teacher 
evaluation system, then, is that it be objective. In U.S.A., 
some school districts and state departments of education 
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have sought to achieve such objectivity by relying on 
nationally normed standardized tests of student ability and 
knowledge. The logic behind this approach is that if a 
teacher does his or her job well. Then students should 
learn more than the students of a teacher who is not 
effective. This seems reasonable, especially if one-control 
factors out of the teacher’s control which exert influence 
on pupil scores. For example, it.would be appropriate to 
compare teachers on the basis of their students' performance 
if one adjusted the measure of that performance for such 
factors as the students' previous skills and knowledge. Thus, 
with the proper control of certain factors, evaluating 
teachers on the basis of their students' performance seems 
like a fair and objective approach. 


Unfortunately, the practice of using nationally normed 
standardized tests often violates the spirit of this logic. 
There are several reasons for this, but perhaps the most 
important is that such measures may be insensitive to 
the kinds of skills, knowledge and attitudes that teachers 
are trying to transmit to their pupils. Nationally normed 
tests provide only a single, global score on very general 
objectives that may have been combined in some very 
strange ways. These measures may also fail to assess 
certain objectives considered to be especially important 
in a given school and these objectives may be among 
those on which a teacher is devoting most of his class 
time. Therefore, the use of most nationally-normed 
standardized tests to assess a given teacher's 
performance would be analogous to using a bathroom 
scale to determine how many stamps to put on a letter. 
A teacher could be very effective and make an important 
impact on his or her students' performance, but influence 
would not register on the measuring scale of nationally- 
normed tests because such instruments are simply not 
Sensitive enough for the job. 


So far we have disqualified one common base for a 
teacher-evaluation system ratings from personal contact 
and observation- and have discussed the possible 
shortcomings of a second method- nationally-normed 
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standardized measures. So, it may be said that there 
are some characteristics that should be considered for 
a good system. For example, the system should be 
objective and fair to all the teachers who are going to 
be evaluated by it. There must, therefore, be some means 
of adjusting for factors that my influence students’ 
performance but over which the teacher has no control. 
These factors range from prescribed instructional materials 
to controlling or students with different kinds of ability, 
socio-economic backgrounds, and cultures. Secondly, the 
basis for a good teacher-evaluation system should be 
sensitive to the educational goals and objectives that 
the school is trying to achieve. It is senseless to say 
that one teacher is competent and another is not when 
the basis for this evaluation is how well each of them 
can teach students to do something which irrelevant 
to the school’s goals.” This implies that all factors stated 
above should be kept in mind while evaluating. 


EVALUATING TEACHING- SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


An evaluation programme should be developed 
keeping in mind two of the major purposes for evaluation- 
m to help faculty examine their teaching for improving 
it and to help those with proper authority make 
enlightened decisions about a faculty member's 
promotion, tenure, annual salary adjustments, awards, 
and selection into special development programmes. 
Thus the purpose of an evaluation influences, the type 
of information collected, the analysis and portrayal of 
the information, and the dissemination and use to be 
made of the information in an evaluation programme. 
Some considerations that are relevant to establishing a 
formal evaluation programme are listed below separately 
for personnel decisions (Formative evaluation) and for 
faculty improvement (Summative evaluation). 


PERSONNEL DECISIONS ( Formative evaluation) 


1. An inherent paradox in evaluation-cannot be 
avoided. 
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Glass. (1975)) observes that a paradox centres on an 
individual’ quest for excellence, a quest for excellence, 
a quest that is central in the life of many faculty 
members. On the one hand, faculty interested in 
improving their instruction should specify goals and 
receive feedback about their progress toward achieving 
these goals. On the other hand, faculty value and need 
freedom to explore and to fail, while not continuously 
being judged by others. George & Braskamp (1978) opine 
that both approaches in striving for Excellencies are valid, 
but in conflict. While faculties have an obligation to 
demonstrate their accountability to those who support 
them, they also need autonomy and freedom. The major 
question to ask is: How can evaluation be designed so 
that the institution can fulfill its accountability to its 
constituencies and.still allow faculty sufficient autonomy 
and freedom to experiment and to “profess?” . 


2. The linkage between performance, the evaluation 
of performance, and regard for quality cof 
performance is necessary for an evaluation 
programme to have only utility. : T 


Figure 6.2: A Needed Linkage if Evaluation is to be 
Functional 


If no contingencies exist among performance (what 
the teacher does), evaluation (judging value of what 
the teacher does), and rewards (rewarding the faculty 
member in some way for teaching effectively .as 
determined in the evaluation, than evaluation loses its ; 
potential and becomes.an unnecessary expense in-time 
and effort. However the linkage between the three tiso! 
strongest when the connections are flexible, fluid,’ and ` 
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dynamic. The broken lines between the three activities 
as drawn in Figure 6.2 are meant to depict this linkage. 


3. The merit and worth of a faculty member needs to be 
considered. 


Merit and Worth, as two forms of value, need to be 
distinguished. Scriven (1978) notes that merit is concerned 
with the extent to which a faculty member performs 
work deemed as excellent and of value to the profession 
or discipline. On the other hand, the worth of the faculty 
member depends upon the extent to which the person 
is making a contribution to the local institution. The 
difference is in institutional dependency, and this 
difference becomes most apparent when hiring new 
faculty or considering someone for tenure. For example, 
a scholar in the foreign languages may be an excellent 
faculty member in terms of research productivity and 
teaching, but the local institution with a strong emphasis 
in technology does not have sufficient member of students 
who wish to enroll in classes taught by this faulty. 
Consequently, the institution may have difficulty in 
awarding tenure to this faculty member if the institution 
cannot afford this person on its faculty, as Scriven (1978) 
points out, worth without merit is of dubious value at 
the very least. Institutions will do well to communicate 
this distinction to persons’ at the time of hiring rather 
than at the time of promotion and tenure when this 
issue is most acute. The question to ask is: Does to 
institution make a distinction between merit and worth? 


4. Evaluation is a powerful means by which faculty learn 
of institutional expectations. 


When evaluation occurs policies, expectations about 
goals, workload, and excellence are considered. One major 
tasks of any organization in higher education is developing 
a regard structure in which its faculty can acquire a 
number of things, such as a sense of worth, financial 
remuneration, to do more than exist, and a rewarding 
place to fulfill their career aspirations. Braskamp, Fowler 
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& Ory (1984) suggest that the faculty have a number of 
personal incentives for working hard and not all faculty 
have the same motivational profile. External rewards such 
as salary increases or promotion are not the only way 
to regard performance even though they are often more 
important than is admitted publicly. Recognition is also 
effective. Knowledge that one is doing good work is a 
conditioner higher internal motivation. The major question 
to ask is: Does the evaluation increases or reduces faculty 
satisfaction, morale, and productivity? 


5. The evaluation procedures need to be incorporated into 
the departmental and institutional policies for awarding 
promotion, tenure, and salary adjustments. 


The measures and type of information used as 
indicators of instructional effectiveness need to be 
consistent with institutional policies and communicated 
to the faculty in advance. The major question to ask is: 
Do faculty knows what information is accepted as 
legitimate evaluative information? 


6. Evaluation must have credibility in both the faculty 
and to the administration. 


Credibility is the perceived trust the participants 
involved (faculty, administrators, trustees, alumni) can 
place in the evaluation process and the results of the 
evaluation. Gaining credibility requires the support of 
both the administrators and faculty, especially the senior 
faculty. Furthermore, those implementing the evaluation 
programme must remain impartial and respect the 
prerogatives of the individual instructor and establish 
guidelines regarding the confidentiality of evaluations. 
The major question to ask is: Does the evaluation have 
sufficient credibility? 


7. Information used in evaluation must be fair. 


Fairness refers to the extent to which the information 
adequately represents both the criteria used to evaluate 
instruction and the complexity of the teaching activities. 
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If the information to be collected does not accurately 
reflect the activities of the teacher and student learning, 
the information is incomplete. Thus, capturing 
uniqueness in an impartial manner is the aim. The major 
question to ask is : Does the information used in 
evaluation adequately represent the teaching efforts and 
accomplishments of each faculty member? 


8. Information used in an evaluation must be of sufficient 
technical quality. 


Technical quality refers to the extent to which the 
information is comprehensive, reliable, and valid. At a 
minimum, the administrative procedures, the instruments, 
and methods used in the data collection need to be 
consistent for all faculty. Student, course, and instructor 
characteristics (e.g., class size, type of course, elective/ 
required status)) also often need to be taken into account 
when the information is interpreted for assessing teaching 
competence. The major question to ask is: IS the 
information accurate, trustworthy, and properly used 
for the purpose for which it was intended? 


9. Evaluation must be based on acceptable legal principles 
and practices in personnel appraisal. 


An evaluation needs to be based on faculty members’ 
fulfillment of their responsibilities in teaching and on 
justifiable methods of data analysis and interpretation. 
Due process in an evaluation is also essential. In general, 
the courts have not dictated the contents (e.g., selection 
of criteria or standards of quality) but have focused on 
procedural due process (i.e., how the evaluation was 
carried out and how well the institution followed its 
written set of policies and procedures). The major question 
to ask is: Does the evaluation process the specification 
of criteria, collection and interpretation of the information, 
and dissemination- follow legal principles? 


10. Levels of review built into the programme make the 
evaluation more comprehensive, fair, and credible. 
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Multiple interpretations of the information are 
generally superior to a single person’s judgement of 
teaching quality. Furthermore, factual errors are more 
apt to be detected and corrected if opportunities for 
review are built into the process. On the positive side, 
on consensus achieved through multiple reviews helps 
make the evaluation more credible and fair. The major 
question to ask is: Can errors and misinterpretation be 
detected and corrected before a final assessment of worth 
or merit is determined? 


11. Evaluation is as much a social and human activity as 
it is a technical undertaking. 


Evaluation often is sensitive and deeply personal, 
especially to faculty who are not yet tenured. Thus the 
manner in which evaluative information is communicate 
is a key factor in an evaluation. Braskamp, Fowler, & 
Ory (1984) are of the view that personal communication 
of feedback by a departmental administrator in an annual 
review has been rated as especially effective by faculty 
because it provides opportunities for a faculty member 
to respond to an evaluation and to discuss their career. 
The major question to ask is : How are evaluations 
communicate to the individual faculty member? 


12. Alternative evaluation procedures can be examined for 
their benefits to the institution. 


A comprehensive set of procedures, while meeting 
most of the previous considerations, may not be feasible 
due to lack of time and financial resources. The’ major 
question to ask is: How realistic is the evaluation; that 
is, which procedures must be included and which can 
be altered or eliminated? 


FACULTY IMPROVEMENT (Summative evaluation) 


The following consideration should be kept in mind 
while evaluating for faculty improvement: 
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1. Information collected for improvement is collected 
for the teachers only. 


Teachers may benefit by sharing information with 
a colleague, but teachers should be able to do it at their 
own direction. This restriction is necessary so that teacher 
can have the freedom to ask questions about potential 
problems without reprisal from those responsible for 
personnel decisions. The major question to ask is: Do 
faculties have the freedom to collect evaluative 
information for their private use? 


2. Information can be frequently and informally collected. 


Since the information is not intended for personnel 
decisions, any type of evaluative information can be 
immediately examined to help the instructor in assessing 
a course. The trustworthiness of the information does, 
of course, depend on the reliability and validity of the 
date. The major question to ask is: Are faculty collecting 
enough information to monitor this progress? 


3. Evaluation tied to self-development maximizes its long- 
range utility. 


Minimally, a faculty member needs to think of 
evaluative information as a starting point for further 
analysis and problem solving. Evaluation, professional 
development, and improvement in instruction are 
inseparable. The major question to ask is : Does the faculty 
member accept the principle that self-evaluation of 
teaching is a necessary condition for change and growth? 


4. Information collected that is highly detailed, 
diagnostic, and focused on specific teaching 
behaviours and course characteristics ( e.g., tests, 
text) increases the usefulness of information. : 


Information about specific teacher behaviour and course © 
features that need improvement is very helpful before 
specific changes can be considered. Specific information 
does not result from asking students of colleagues such 
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general questions as “Did you like this course?” Instead, 
written comments to specific questions or responses to 
highly diagnostic scaled items are needed. The major 
question to ask is: From the information collected, can 
the teacher identify specific strengths and weaknesses? 


5. Information shared with another. often increases the 
usefulness of information. 


A consultative relationship between a teacher and 
another faculty member or a staff member responsible 
for faculty development is beneficial for many reasons. 
The relationship allows the instructor to work through 
some of the personal reactions to evaluation, especially 
the negative ones. The consultative relationship also 
provides an opportunity to both learn about and explore 
alternative teaching strategies. To improve, a teacher 
often needs to know more than they are “fair”, “average”, 
or “bad” in their teaching. It is here that McKeachie’s 
(1982) analysis of the maximal use of the feedback is 
particularly cogent. He stated that persons increase their - 
likely-hood of changing if they receive information that 
is informational, if they are motivated to change, and 
if they receive information about alternative ways to 
behave. Braskamp, Brandebury & Orey (1984)) says that 
here, the major question to ask is : Do faculty who 
desire to examine and discuss their teaching have 
opportunities to receive consultative assistance? 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


According to Braskamp, Brandenbury & Ory (1984), 
the evaluation of teaching should be assessed from a 
variety of perspectives; that is, no single piece of evidence 
(e.g., ratings)) collected from one source (e.g. students) 
is sufficient to judge the competence of a teacher. McNiel 
& Pompham (1973)) also supported this view when they 
commented, “Any single criterion of effectiveness is 
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confounded by a number of factors. One factor stems 
from who is doing the measuring; a second is the kind 
and quality of instrument used; a third is faithfulness 
in applying the instrument as its designer intended; and 
a fourth is the purpose for applying the criterion- how 
the data are to be used.” When put into practice, this 
principle becomes a multiple purpose criteria, source 
method approach, as is shown below in the figure 6.3: 


A 
Multiple Self Improvement 
Implicit /Explici Personnel Decision 
Student Selection 
Implicit / Explicit Rurpose appe 
Criteria "spen 
Interviews Development 
Ratings Source Alumni 
Tests Colleagues 
Written Appraisals Records 
Self 
Students 


Figure 6.3 An approach to the Evaluation of 
Instruction. 


According to Braskamp, Brandebury & Ory (1984) 
a second major principle in evaluating teaching 
effectiveness is the purpose of the evaluation such as 
personnel such as personnel decision (formative evaluation) 
and faculty improvement (summative evaluation), needs 
to be taken into account when evaluating. 
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Appraisal of teachers and administrators has 
challenged scholars and practitioners alike, consequently 
they concentrated themselves to designing the relevant 
personnel appraisal systems so essential to operational 
educational accountability system. As a result, there are 
a number of methods available for the measurement of 
teacher's’ performance. Researchers and writers tend 
to focus on a single dimension of performance appraisal 
such as what constitutes teacher effectiveness, how to 
design and use a rating scale, or the role of the principal 
in evaluation. Such topics dominate the literature. In 
contrast, little is written about how to put to altogether 
into an operational evaluation system, with which 
educational institutions can integrate the complex 
elements and factors in what is called performance 
appraisal. This is the major problem for designing a 
good performance appraisal system. 


An evaluation of a teacher is not equivalent to 
determining the teacher’s instructional competency, ie. 
the ability to effect desired changes in learners. Defensible 
decisions concerning teachers rests on many kinds of 
data. McNiel & Popham (1973), conclude that in 
surveying the numerous measuring approaches, which 
have been employed to identify the effective teachers, 
it becomes apparent that for given purposes some criteria 
are better than others. There are other attributes of useful 
criterion measures which are a function of particular 
measures rather than a given class of measures, for 
example, initial cost, reusability, etc. but if a measure 
possesses reliability, a neutral orientation, and an 
assignment indicator, it has a running start toward being 
a useful measure for a variety of situations. From the 
table given below, we can understand the classes of 
teaching competence. Criterion measures with respect 
to six desirable attributes of such measures. Table 6.4 
classes of teaching Competence. Criterion measures with 
respect to six desirable attributes of such measures. 
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Table No. 6.4 
Classes of criterion measures 


Desirable attributes of 
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1. Differentiates among 
teachers. 

2. Assesses learner gro 
wth 

3. Yields data uncont 
aminated by required 
inferences 

4. Adapts to teacher’s 
goals perferences 

9: Presents equivalantst 
uimulus situations 

6. Contains heuristic 

data categories 


From the Table 6.4 , one can select a particular 
criterion to measure specific teacher competency and 
thus, two key purposes of assessment could be fulfilled: 
instructional accountability and improvement. 


Stephen M. Barro (1970) argues, "If teachers, for 
example, are to be held responsible for what is learned 
by their pupils, then pupil performance must be 
measured at least yearly so that gains associated with 
each teacher can be identified and this table tells us 
that contract plans and performance tests are two 
promising tools for collecting information about 
instructional effectiveness. But no programme of 
performance measurement alone, no matter how 
comprehensive or sophisticated, is sufficient to establish 
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accountability. To do that, one must also be able to 
attribute results (performance gains)) to sources.” 


Now, the question arises that if the no programme 
of performance measurement alone is sufficient to 
establish accountability, then how to combine various 
sources and methods. Braskamp, Brandenbury & Ory 
(1984) suggest a scheme for this combination. They 
suggest that any number of combinations of source and 
method (as described in the Figure 6.5) can be employed 
for collecting evaluative information. Not all combinations 
are equally appropriate to evaluate different components 
of instructional performance. Hence, Figure 6.5 is 
included as a guide in selecting one or more ways to 
evaluate selected components of instruction given the 
purpose for which the component is to be evaluated. 


Table 6.5 Components that can best be Evaluated 
for Improvement and Personnel Decisions by Each 
Source/Method Combination 


Source/Method Improvement Personnel 


Summative Formative 
bow in&odtal vis MESA SANE eee a= 


Students 


1. Ratings 
a. Global Ratings B,C A 
b. General Ratings B,C,D,E B,C,D, 


c. Specific Ratings B,C,D,E,F 
2. Written Appraisals B,C,D,E,F 


3. Interviews B,C,D,E,F 
4. Achievement Tests F F 
Colleagues 

Je Ratings B,D,E 


2. Written Appraisals B,D,E,EG,H A,D,;E,EG,H 
Alumni 


1. Ratings B,C,D AGH 
2. Written Appraisals B,C, F A,EH 
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Self 


1.Ratings B,C,D 
2.Written Appraisals B,C,D,E,RG,H B,C,D,E,F,G,H 


Records 
D,E,G,H A,D,H 


NOTE: A = Overall Instructor Competence, 
B = Teaching Skills, 
C = Relationships with Students, 
D = Course Structure and Organisation 
E = Course Materials, 
F = Student Learning, 
G = Course Development, 
H = Advising. 


A detailed study of these sources of information is 
necessary for the conceptual understanding of 
professional accountability of teacher educators. 


STUDENTS AS SOURCES 


Students as sources provide an important and unique 
perspective, since they are the primary recipients of 
instruction. Student evaluations can include descriptions, 
satisfactions, and judgements of value. Students are 
appropriate sources when they are describing or judging: 

Student — teacher relationships, 
* Their views of the teacher's professional and ethical 
behaviour, 
* Their workload, 
* What they have learned in the course, 
* Fairness of grading, and 
* Teacher's ability to communicate clearly. 


Generally, students are not in a good position to judge 
the relevance and recency of the course content and 
knowledge or scholarship of the instructor. Information 
from students can be collected in a number of ways: 
Four common methods are: - 
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COLLEAGUES AS SOURCES 


Colleagues include faculty peers, departmental 
administrators, and professional staff responsible for 
faculty development. Colleagues who have the necessary 
expertise in the discipline of the faculty member being 
evaluated are in an excellent position to judge: 


+ Teacher's knowledge and expertise in major field 
as reflected by the course syllabus and the reading 
list; 

4 — Teacher's selection of realistic course objectives; 

+ Teacher's assignments, group projects, and 
examinations; 

4 Student achievement as indicated by performance 
on exams and projects; 

* Contributions to instructional efforts in the 

department; 

Thesis supervision; 

Involvement in instructional research; 

Student-teacher relations within the class-room; and 

Teacher's style as a scholar and as a model teacher. 


However, colleague evaluations of instructional 
competence must be done with considerable care and 
planning. A formal peer-evaluation programme in which 
faculty in a department serve as evaluators can influence 
professional relationships and department collegiality as 
well as the relationship between departmental (college) 
leadership and faculty. Colleagues who have the 
necessary expertise and faculty. Colleagues who have 
the necessary expertise in the discipline of the faculty 
members being evaluated can provide useful evaluative 
information in three areas: 


* Observations of the teacher in the classroom, 
* Appraisal of course materials, and 
* Evaluation of teacher in instructional development 


activities and advising. 
SELF AS A SOURCE 
Self-evaluations range from informal self-reflections 
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to formal written appraisals penned for others. Instructors 
can beriefit by systematically analyzing what and how 
they teach. Since a major goal of any evaluation 
programme is to encourage faculty to become monitors 
of their own performance, self-evaluations provide 
opportunities for teachers to reflect upon their own 
teaching. Self-assessment can be both descriptive and 
judgmental. The following information is recommended 
for a self-evaluation: 


* Courses taught and enrollments; 

* Course materials, syllabus, and assignments; 

* Course objective and goals; 

* Course outcomes and student learning as measured 
by the exams and projects; 

* Advising responsibilities; 

* Involvement in curriculum projects; 

* Evaluations by colleagues; and 

* Special teaching methods and techniques tried as 
ways to improve teaching competence. 

ALUMNI AS SOURCES ' 


Alumni and graduating seniors have a unique 
perspective to evaluate individual faculty, courses in their 
major field of study, and curricular offerings. Alumni 
have the additional advantage of being able to judge 
the relevance of their courses to their present jobs demands 
and expectations. Unfortunately, evaluations from 
graduating seniors and particularly alumni are relatively 
expensive to collect. Thus collecting evaluative information 
from these sources needs to be done after a comparison 
between need for the information and costs. Because of 
the lapse of time between a course and time of evaluation, 
assessments of highly specific aspects of a course or 
material and support and advice faculty gave to the 
students during their college career are valuable kinds 
of information to a department in its examination of its 
curriculum offerings and the role of its curriculum 
offerings a and the role of its faculty in instruction. 
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RECORDS AS SOURCES 


Records include grade distribution of students enrolled 
in courses, number of students enrolled in courses the 
first week and at the end of semester, committee 
assignments, teaching load, types of course taught such 
as departmental core courses, generation of instructional 
units, student credit hours, advising loads, and so on. 
Some information can be obtained from reports issued 
by a central administration office, whereas other 
information is often contained in department records. 


APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 


McNeil and Popham (1973) have discussed some 
commonly used appraisal techniques and procedures. 
They opined “Any single criterion of effectiveness is 
confounded by a number of factors. One factor stems 
from who is doing the measuring; a second is the kind 
and quality of instrument used, a third is faithfulness 
in applying the instrument as its designer intended; and 
a fourth is the purpose for applying the criterion — how 
the data are to be used. “ According to McNeil and 
Popham (1973) following are some commnly used 
appraisal techniques and procedures: 


a) Student Ratings 
b) Self Ratings : 
c) Administrator and Peer Ratings 
d) Classroom Environment 
e) Systematic Observations 
f) Personal Attributes 
B) Contract Plans using Student Gain 
h) Performance Tests. 
A brief description of all the above mentioned 
techniques would be worthwhile. 


STUDENTS RATINGS 
The use of student ratings of instruction is growing, 
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particularly at the college level. The most common method 
employed in student rating is the opinionnaire. Most 
opinionnaire ask the student simply to rate his teacher 
on various attributes (see appendix-5). Open-ended 
questions and opportunity for making suggestions are 
sometimes provided. The validity of student ratings is 
a problem. Considerable halo effect is found when 
students rate their teachers on several traits. As 
expression of feeling, student ratings unquestionably have 
validity. They can be useful indicators that learners have 
or do not have favourable predisphositions to teacher 
and the course. 


The many uses of student rating-instructional 
improvement, teacher assessment, descriptions of teacher 
practice- make this measure a fruitful one. When one 
desires day-to-day observation of the teacher’s behaviour 
without the presence of outside observers, the use of 
student accomplices is an answer. Reliability of student 
accomplices is an answer. Reliability of student 
observations can increase by having students focus on 
discrete observable behaviour. 


SELF-RATINGS 


Theoretically, persons want to evaluate themselves in 
order to obtain an accurate picture of their own abilities. 
The purpose of self-ratings is to revise their own teaching 
behaviour by systematically assessing their own 
performance (see Appendix 3). A summary of results from 
studies on the effects of self-viewing, or video tape or 
film is reported in the work of Salomon and McDonald 
(1970). These authors also presented findings about the 
attitudinal changes and information selections of teachers 
when faced with their’ own-recorded teaching 
performance. When no model of “good teaching” was 
presented, satisfaction with one’s own performance 
determined what was noticed on the screen, how it was 
evaluated, and any attitudinal change. The investigators 
concluded that self-viewing will not produce any desirable 
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attitudinal and behavioural changes unless it provides 
information about the amount of departure from a desired 
standard which has been accepted as a standard by the 
viewer. Further, there is a tendency for teachers to overrate 
them-selves and there are negligible relationships of self- 
assessment with other criteria such as student ratings 
and measures of student gain. 


ADMINISTRATOR AND PEER RATINGS 


Principals and supervisors sometimes use rating scales 
as a tool for measuring teaching effectiveness (see 
Appendix 6). It is not uncommon to find such vaguely 
worded items on these scales as the following under 
the heading teaching techniques: planning and 
organizing appropriately, methods and instructional skills, 
classroom control, awareness of individual needs, concern 
for student and motivation. Halo, lack of operational 
definitions , failure to control for sampling of teacher 
behaviour, effect of observer on teacher performance- 
all such limitations make rating scales of doubtful worth 
in t he hands of administrators, supervisors and peers. 


CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


In their search for correlates of effective teaching, 
some investigators have turned to analysing aspects of 
classroom itself. They reason that environment is linked 
to pupil achievement since pupils interact with elements 
other than the teacher in the classroom, yet the teacher 
may manipulate many of these elements. Thus, it is 
argued, a fair and relevant criterion of teacher 
effectiveness is the manipulation of environmental 
elements in the classroom. 


SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS 


Systematic observations are most beneficial for 
recording and analysing the teacher act-not judging it. 
Effective teaching cannot be proven by the presence or 
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absence of any instructional variable-even those with 
high probabilities for effecting change, such as the 
teacher’s provision of opportunities for learners to practice 
the desired behaviour, giving knowledge of a theory for 
shaping behaviour and presenting information in a logical 
sequence. Warranted judgement of teaching competence 
rests upon information about how pupils are different 
as a result of instruction. 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 


Without agreement on the specific outcomes for 
learners it is difficult to see how personality factors, 
course work and letters of recommendation could be 
expected to predict a teacher’s success with pupils. 
Grooming, emotional stability, health, use of language, 
punctuality, humour, tact, poise, friendliness, vitality, and 
' acceptance of criticism are largely in the eyes of the 
beholder and, therefore, may predict retention in a 
teaching, position if the one making the predication in 
the same as the one who will later assess the teacher 
for retention purposes. Further, items often used to assess 
personal characteristics are seldom adequately defined 
and at times are not consistent with each other. 
Although ratings of personal attributes are not sufficient 
for evaluative purposes, they are popular. 


CONTRACT PLANS USING STUDENT GAIN 


A recently employed alternative for assessing teacher 
competence involves the use of contract plans which 
are based on student gain. One recommended contract 
plan rests on the premise that the ends of instruction 
must be agreed upon before teacher competency the 
development of a carefully selected set of objectives for 
the pupils. Supervisors and teachers agree in advance 
successful in changing the skills, competencies or attitudes 
of his students. An agreement drawn up before the 
teacher instructs and is designed to counter the prevailing 
about.t he desirability of ends. Subsequently, evidence 
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is collected to see how will the learners achieved the 
stated objectives as well as whether unintended outcomes 
have emerged. 


Other kinds of plans have been presented to achieve 
teacher accountability- payment by results, merit plans, 
performance contracting, voucher systems and the like. 
Historical analysis of these varied manifestations show 
a) that there is no single way to make one accountable in 
teaching and b) that particular plans may be identified 
with failure without destroying the concept of accountability. 


Negative consequences associated with many of the 
accountability plans are said to be increased lay influence 
on the curriculum, more limited freedom of the teacher, 
exposure of educators' lack of talent and funds necessary 
for developing effective teaching, and a disproportionate 
Share of educators' time spent on accounting. Such criticism 
have had considerable influence in shaping the changes 
in newer accountability plans although there is current 
evidence that many of the difficulties in implementing 
accountability progremmes have not been overcome. 


PERFORMANCE TESTS 


Popham (1967,1968,1971) says " IT is invalid to rank 
a teacher less effective when the teacher has not been 
confronted with a comparable set of teaching conditions 
as have other teachers. Yet at times it is necessary to 
differentiate among teachers- to identify who excels or 
falls below his peers. The problem, then, is to design tests 
of teaching power by which teachers have an equal chance 
to succeed power tests are responses to the problem. 


The reliability with which one can determine teaching 
competencies through the use of theses performance tests 
can be increased by using a number of lessons and 
different kinds of objectives, different subject matter, ` 
different levels of expected behaviour, etc. the utility of 
performance tests as measures of teaching effectiveness 
has been demonstrated in the work of Borgerding (1970), 
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Justiz (1969), Marsh, Burgess, and Smith (1955) Popham 
(1965,1971), and Taneman (1970). These studies suggest 
the conclusion that when there is reasonable control 
for extraneous factors (teacher familiarity with content 
and pupil populations) some teachers are consistently 
more successful than others is getting desired results. 


Besides, McNeil and Popham (1973), other experts 
on appraisal of teaching have also discussed various 
appraisal techniques in detail. Borich (1977), for example 
, has discussed some appraisal procedures and techniques 
in detail. Borich (1977), for example, has discussed some 
appraisal procedures and techniques with special 
reference to self-evaluative techniques, such as 
microteaching, cooperative goal setting, pupil evaluation 
of teaching, and judgement analysis, utilize to varying 
degrees the teacher’s own expertise to determine 
appraisal criteria. By allowing teachers to actively 
participate in the appraisal system, these techniques make 
the data feedback process less threatening and more 
meaningful to the teacher. A brief description of these 
self-evaluative techniques will be fruitful as they are 
often used to enhance other indices of teacher 
effectiveness, particularly pupil gain. 


MICROTEACHING 


Microteaching, as the term implies, is real teaching 
reduced in time and number of students. A typical 
microteaching sequence includes the following steps. A specific 
teaching skill, such as the ability to ask higher-order cognitive 
questions, is identified the teacher then creates a short lessons 
of about five to twenty minutes in his or her area of 
specialization, with a very specific objective, and teaches it 
to a small number of pupils. The lesson is observed by a 
supervisor who may make a videotape recording. 
Immediately after the lesson, the teacher and the supervisor 
review the vediotape together. The teacher then has an 
opportunity to reteach the lesson, followed by another 
meeting between teacher and supervisor. i 
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Microteaching has become an important self-evaluative 
tool since the advent of the minicourse, a procedure 
that provides instruction in a specific teaching skill. Infact, 
the microteaching-minicourse combination offers a 
particularly effective self-evaluative tool for the appraisal 
and improvement of teaching. 


COOPERATIVE GOAL-SETTING 


Cooperative goal-setting, another self-evaluative 
appraisal technique, assumes that the teaching task in 
any school is best defined in cooperation with the 
teacher. While some general aspects of teaching task, 
such as broad goals and aims, can be established in 
group sessions, a basic understanding of the specific 
teaching assignment is best achieved through a conference 
between the teacher and the administrator to whom 
he or she is directly responsible. The teacher is assured 
that the appraisal of teaching performance will be made 
according to the successful acquisition of his or her goals 
over the entire year and that individual visits to the 
classroom will not be used as the basis of summative 
evaluation. Throughout the term or year, evaluation 
conferences between teacher and administrator are 
periodically scheduled, and entries are made under the 
heading “Achieved and Unachieved Goals.” Teaching 
methodology, classroom equipment, instructional 
materials, and a host of other factors can be discussed 
openly, and changes can be recommended. New 
objectives and original objective yet to be achieved, 
become the focus of the next appraisal period. 


PUPIL APPRAISAL OF TEACHING 


Pupil perceptions of the teacher’s success in the 
classroom have proved to be reasonably stable and 
accurate. Though pupils cannot give credible information 
regarding issues with which they are unfamiliar or 
unconcerned, they can, and frequently do, provide accurate 
data in regard to various categories (see Appendix 4). 
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JUDGEMENT ANALYSIS 


Judgement analysis is a relatively new technique, 
which allows the teacher to determine the criteria by 
which he or she will be appraised. Each of the 
behavioural dimensions selected is randomly rated as 
outstanding (O) , above average (A) satisfactory (S), 
or unsatisfactory (U), and then assigned to an individual 
profile (see Appendix 7). Teachers are asked to review 
and rank each of the profiles, thereby indicating the 
importance they ascribe to different dimensions of teacher 
behaviour. The top-ranked profiles represent “good 
teaching “ while the bottom-ranked profiles exemplify 
"poor teaching." 


SELF EVALUATION IN RELATION TO PUPIL GAIN 


The four techniques described above and pupil 
achievement can function as interlocking elements within 
a single appraisal system. While cooperative goal setting 
and judgement analysis permit teachers to participate 
in selecting behaviours to be evaluated, microteaching 
helps them to learn these behaviours. In turn, student 
appraisals of teaching and pupil gain scores serve as 
indices of the effectiveness of these procedures. 


When pupil achievement is used, either alone or in 
conjunction with other evaluative procedures, to appraise 
large number of teachers, multiple matrix sampling 
becomes particularly relevant. The concept rests in part 
on the assumption that, while it may be important to 
determine the performance of individual teachers, it is 
relatively unimportant to diagnose the achievement level 
of each student. 


IMPORTANTS TO MEASURING TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS 


After reviewing the various appraisal techniques and 
procedures, it becomes essential to see many measurement 
problems implicit in the appraisal process. These problems 
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range from the identification of appropriate criteria against 
which to evaluate the teachers and use of methodologies 
for validly and reliably measuring teacher performance. 


STAGES OF MEASUREMENT IN THE APPRAISAL 
PROCESS 


There are four basic measurement stages in which 
these problems commonly occur. These are: 


(a) the preoperational stage, in which information about 
the teacher’s attitudes, personality, aptitude, and 
experience is collected; 

(b) the immediate process stage, in which data about 
the teacher’s ongoing classroom performance is 
collected; and 

(c) the intermediate process stage, in which information 
about the teacher’s pupil is obtained. 

(d) The product stage, in which information about the 
teacher’s pupil is obtained. 


Although each stage of the teacher appraisal process 
involves specific measurement problems, a system that 
assess behaviour at each stage- preoperational, immediate, 
intermediate, and product- provides a composite picture 
of teacher performance in which errors of measurement 
are counterbalanced and limited. The product stage, 
considered by some of the most important stage of 
appraisal, best be viewed as a single component within 
a larger network of evaluation criteria. Product-stage 
of appraisal, best be viewed as a single component 
within a larger network of evaluative criteria. Product- 
Stage assessment confirm observations and ratings made 
at earlier stages and at the same time contribute new 
data to the appraisal process. Hence, the major cautions 
in this stage of appraisal are taken into account, which 
are as follows: 

1. Determining and controlling the extent to which 
pupil performance is affected by influences other 
than teacher. 
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2. The unreliability of the difference between the pupil's 
pre-and post test achievements. 

3. The teachers understandable desire to teach to the 
test when he or she knows that pupil growth is to 
be an index of teacher effectiveness. 


Other writers have also pointed out the impediments 
to assessing the performance of teachers. B.P. Ambastha 
(1989), for example, says that the biggest problem in 
developing a system of accountability, is the problem of 
quantifying the qualitative attributes. Modern quantitative 
techniques can be suitably and usefully employed only 
when an individual’s performance can be specified in 
definite quantitative terms. This is not always possible 
in the case of educational institutions. The solution, 
therefore, has to be searched in defining and establishing 
a set of criteria and parameters with regard to the basic 
aims and objectives of the stipulated system. 


7 


PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY OF TEACHER- 
EDUCATORS 


In the preceding Chapters the concept of teaching, 
professionalism, professionalism in education, 
accountability and performance appraisal of teachers have 
been discussed. In this chapter the investigator proposes to 
highlight professional accountability of teacher-educators. 
This Chapter has been divided into six sections. Section I 
(7.1) deals with the agencies involved in the professional 
growth of teacher-educators, enhancement of educational 
research and innovation. Section II (7.2) deals with the 
description of facilities for professional development of 
teachers/teacher-educators in India, Section III (7.3) deals 
with professional development of teachers/teacher- 
educators at institutional level and Section IV (7.4) deals 
with special incentives which are provided to teacher/ 
teacher-educators for their professional development. 
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Section V(7.5) deals with the professional requirements of 
teacher-educators and Section VII(7.6) has been devoted 
to the conceptual understanding of professional 
accountability of teacher educators. 


AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF TEACHER-EDUCATORS, 
ENHANCEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
INNOVATION 


There are four agencies in India, which are responsible 
for the professional growth of teachers and enhancement 
of educational research and innovation: 


1. Universities; 

2. University Grants Commission; 

3. LCSSR, N.C.E.R T, and S.C.E.R.T./S.LE; and 
4. Other Voluntary Agencies. 


Departments of education in the universities are 
providing M.Ed., M.Phil. and Ph.D. courses in education. 
The University Grants Commission (U.G.C.) has been 
providing financial assistance for various programmes of 
faculty improvement. It also provides opportunities to 
teachers to keep in touch with the new developments in 
their fields of study and research. It does so by facilitating 
faculties to exchange ideas with experts in their subject 
areas and related fields. These programmes aim at 
improving the professional competence of teacher-educators 
to make them better equipped so that they can offer high 
quality instructional programmes and thus maintain high 
standards. N.C.E.R.T. awards senior and junior research 
fellowships to college teachers and research scholars 
respectively for full-time research work. 


The U.G.C. adopted a policy of setting up centres for 
advanced study in different branches of knowledge. A 
centre of Advanced study in Education (C.A.S.E.) was 
established in M.S. University, Baroda in 1964. This centre 
is intended to encourage the pursuit of excellence in 
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education and to accelerate the attainment of international 
standards through research work. The Indian Council of 
Social Sciences and Research (I.C.S.S.R.) initiated a major 
programme of surveying the researches in social sciences. 
His body also gives financial assistance to research projects. 
Co-ordination and promotion of educational research is 
being done by the N.C.E.R.T. as a central agency and the 
S.I. Es. As the State agency with a hope that gap between 
research and school is bridged soon. Voluntary 
Organizations such as Indian Association of Teacher- 
Education (I.A.T.E.), etc., also play an important role in the 
improvement of educational research and innovation. 


It is stated in Part IX (9.6) in the National Policy on 
Education (NPE 1986) entitled "The Teacher' that District 
Institutes of Education (DIET) will be established and the 
DIET will organise pre-service and in-service courses for 
elementary school teachers and for the personnel working 
in non-formal and adult education. The national Council 
of Teacher-Education (NCTE) will provide the necessary 
resources and capability to accredit institutions of teacher- 
education and provide guidance regarding curricula and 
methods. It is also stated in Part IX (9.3) of NPE (1986) that 
teachers' associations must play a significant role in 
upholding professional integrity, enhancing the dignity of 
the teacher and in curbing professional misconduct. 
National level associations of teachers could prepare a Code 
of Professional Ethics for Teachers and see to its observance. 
Some of these teachers' associations at national level in India 
are as under: 

* All India Primary Teachers’ Association. 

+ All India Secondary Teachers’ Association. 

«All India Science Teachers’ Association. 

* All India Federation of University and College Teachers’ 


te 


Organisation. ; TM 
* . All India Central Universities Teachers Organization. 
4 All India Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Association. 
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d 


Association of Schools for the Indian School Certificate. 
Indian Adult Education Association. 

Indian Association of Teachers-Education. 

Indian Public School Conference. 

National Association of the Instructors of the Blind. 
Parent-Teacher Association of India. 

Xavier Board of Higher Education, India. 

Xavier Board of Secondary Schools. 

All India Association for Educational Technology. 


The NCTE has not been vested with statutory status till 
today. As soon as the NCTE will be vested with statutory 
authority for planning, formulation and maintenance of 
norms and standards, accreditation, funding of priority 
areas, monitoring and evaluation, no doubt, the professional 
development of teacher-educators will be accelerated. 
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FACILITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
TEACHER/TEACHER-EDUCATORS IN INDIA. 


As stated earlier, various agencies are working for the 
professional development of teachers/teacher-educators of 
higher education. In case of general teachers, the University 
Grants Commission (U.G.C.) is the main agency. It has 
Centres of Advanced Studies in various subject universities. 
These centres provide research fellowships and teacher 
fellowships. Teachers in service get allowances along with 
their usual salary and other allowances from their parent 
institutions. The U.G.C. reimburses the salary and other 
allowances. The U.G.C. has various schemes for 
improvement of colleges and the Commission has been 
providing financial assistance for various programmes of 
faculty improvement. A brief account of these programmes 
is given below: 


SEMINARS, SYMPOSIA, REFERESHER COURSES, 
WORKSHOPS ETC. 


The Commission provides financial assistance to 
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universities and colleges for organizing seminars, symposia, 
refresher courses, workshops etc., and these programmes 
have extensively been taken advantages of by universities 
and colleges. 


Conferences 


The Commission provides a token contribution to 
universities and colleges for organization of conferences at 
the state, regional, all-India and international levels. The 
purpose of these conferences is to provide an opportunity 
to faculty members and researchers to discuss their research 
findings. 

Strengthening the Teaching of English Language 


The Commission provides financial assistance to 
universities for organizing specialized Summer institutes 
for English Language Teaching (ELT) in collaboration with 
the British Council and the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Language (CIEFL), Hyderabad. 


Academic Staff Orientation Scheme 


Phase I : Orientation Programmes for newly appointed teachers. 


48 Academic Staff Colleges (ASC) organise orientation 
programmes for newly appointed lecturers in university 
and colleges. The main objectives of this programme are to 
enhance the motivation of teachers, ensure systematic 
orientation in specific subjects, techniques and 
methodologies and to provide opportunities for professional 
and career development so that teachers can fulfil their role 
and responsibility. 

Phase II : Referesher Courses for in-service teachers: 

Various university departments/ institutions organise 
on regional basis subject oriented refresher courses for in- 
service teachers. The UGC, in collaboration with the 
National Institute of Education Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA), organises seminar-cum- 
workshops for the directors of ASCs with a view to (a) 
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discuss the progress of academic staff development in India. 
National Fellowships 


The scheme of National Fellowships provides and 
opportunity to teachers of outstanding eminence to take a 
year or two off from their normal duties to devote themselves 
exclusively to research and writing the results of their study. 


Visiting Associateships 


The scheme aims at assisting outstanding university/ 
college teachers, generally below 40 years of age and 
engaged in research, to visit and work for short periods 
(not exceeding three months at a time) at other university 
centres/research institutions/ national laboratories which 
have special facilities relevant to their field of work. 


National Lectures 


This programme enables outstanding teachers and 
research scholars to visit universities / colleges for delivering 
a series of lectures in their fields of specilisation and to 
participate in academic programmes of host institutions. 


Guest/Part-Time Teachers 


Guest/part-time teachers are appointed by universities 
and colleges in exceptional circumstances in such 
specialised fields/subjects where professional expertise is 
required to strengthen and supplement teaching as also in 
cases where the work-load does not justify the appointment 
of a full-time regular teacher throughout the academic year. 


Emertus Fellowships 


Under the scheme, fellowships are provided to such of 
the highly qualified and experienced superannuated 
Professors in universities upto 65 years of age who have 
been actively engaged in research during their career. The 
objective is to enable such Professors to pursue active 
research in their fields of specialization and to utilize their 
services for monitoring educational programmes of the 
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Commission. 
Visting Professors/Visiting Fellows 


The Commission provides assistance to universities for 
appointment of Visiting Professors/ Visiting Fellows. 


Participation of Retired Teachers in Research Project 


The Commission has been providing honorarium to 
superannuated teachers for participating in approved 
research projects as principal investigators. 


Research Scientists 


The scheme for the award of Research Scientist positions 
in three categories viz. A. B. & Cis initiated with a view to 
build a cadre of Research Scientists in Universities to 
promote high quality research in science, engineering / 
technology and humanities and social sciences by providing 
opportunities to persons with outstanding merit and zeal 
for creative work. 


Travel Grants for Attending Conferences Etc. 


The Commission provides financial assistance to the 
extent of 50 per cent to college teachers for attending 
international academic conferences abroad for presenting 
papers on the findings of their research work. 


Teacher Fellowships 


The scheme enables teachers to acquire M.Phil/ Ph.D. 
degree and thereby improve their competence and 
methodology of teaching. Teacher fellowships are mainly 
meant for teachers working in affiliated colleges offering 
instructions in subjects pertaining to humanities, social 
sciences and sciences. Professional colleges offering courses 
of medicine, agriculture and engineering are not covered 
under the scheme. 
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The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), New Delhi looks after professional 
development of teachers in higher education working 
professional colleges devoted to teacher education. It gives 
grants for research, organises seminars, conferences, and 
workshops and published journals for dissemination of 
ideas. 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research also 
undertakes professional development of teachers through 
grants for research, library, study, publication of research 
reports, etc. In case of science, engineering, technology etc. 
in case of science, engineering technology etc., have been 
promoting professional development of teachers. 


Professional Development of Teacher/Teacher/Educators at 
Institutional Level 


Professional development of teachers is essential for 
qualitative improvement of any system of higher 
development of knowledge and skills of teachers. The 
individual is the main agency for professional development. 
The teacher can update his knowledge and improve his/ 
her skills if he/she makes sincere efforts and gets 
opportunity for self-development. The universities and 
professional bodies work for professional development of 
teachers. The institutions and other agencies undertake 
professional development activities because of the following 
reasons: 


1. concern for improving the quality; 

2. motivating the teachers to do research on teaching; 

3. competition among institutions compelling the old ones 
to look for alternative and innovative methods of 
instruction; and 

4. diversified student population, which is not satisfied 
by the uniform teaching methods and styles. 


In order to facilitate professional development of 
teachers, these should be Academic Staff Development 
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(ASD) units in every college and every unitary university. 
The functions of the unit may be categorised as (a) 
improvement of teaching , (b) improvement of research 
performance, (c) evaluation of teaching effectiveness, (d) 
enhancement of learning competence of students, (e) 
institutional research and investigation, (f) awareness - 
raising and dissemination of information (g) maintenance 
of a resource centre, (h) mobilization of resources, (i) 
curriculum development, (j) development of academic 
knowledge and understanding, and (k) community service. 


Improvement of Teaching 


The activities that may be carried out by the unit of 

promote improvement of teaching may be as follows: 

* pre-service and induction programmes; 

4 course and workshops on teaching techniques; 

* workshop on assessment techniques; 

* consultancy services to individual staff; 

* secondment 

* conducting, distinguishing teaching award schemes; 
and 

* Identifying effective classroom teachers and providing 
opportunity for other teachers to observe them in action. 


Improvement of Research Performance 


The activities that may be carried out for improvement 
of research performance may be as follows: 
* Workshops on identification of thrust areas and topics 
of research ; i 
* Workshops on techniques of conducting research; 
* Workshops on guidance and management of research; 
* Consultancy services for research management ; and 
4 Dissemination of information about researches findings. 
Every good teacher is a researcher. Infact good teaching 
is the outcome of research. Research helps teachers develop 
habit of remaining in constant touch with developments in 
the concerned subject. It helps develop the expertise of the 
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teacher in certain area(s) of the concerned subject. 


Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 


The activities to be carried out for evaluating teaching 

effectiveness may be as follows: 

* workshops/ seminars on techniques of evaluating 
teaching effectiveness; 

* evaluation of teaching by peers; 

* assistance to faculty members for assessment of their 
own teaching efficiency; 

* follow-up studies, etc. 


Enhancement of Learning Competence of Students 


The unit may undertake various activities for developing 
the skills of teachers for enhancement of lea rning 
competence of students, such as, 

* Skills of learning, problem solving, critical thinking, 
planning one's own learning, time management and 
goal setting; 

skill of library work — reading , note taking; 

skills of listening, note taking in class and questioning. 
Institutional Researcli and Investigation 


^ 


The activities to be carried out for promotion of 
institutional research and investigation may be as follows: 
* identification of areas of research; 
formulation of research proposals; 
funding for research; 
carrying out research; 
reviewing research findings; 
experimentation on teaching methods and strategies 
through action research, 


Awareness Raising and Dissemination of Information 


A, 
D 


c? *. 
^4 


The activities that may be taken up by the unit for raising 
the awareness of the academic staff members and parents 
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and for dissemination of information may be as follows: 


dissemination of research finding related to 
improvement of teaching strategies and methods; 
conference of teachers and parents on learning 
environment at home and institutional problems; and 
(iii) Seminar on various issues of education. 
(iv) Maintenance of a Resource Centre. 


Maintenance of a Resource Centre 


The Resource Centre may have the following functions: 
* library facilities; 
* audio-visual facilities; 
*  reprographic facilities; 
* Mobile collection/delivery facilities. 


Mobilization of Resources 


The activities for the mobilization of resources may be 
as follows: 
4 awareness of sources and schemes of assistance for 


research; 
* contact with various sources for funds for research; 
4 Contact with sister units for their research 


publications. 
Curriculum Development 


The activities that may be undertaken for curriculum 
development are: 


+ review of the curriculum from time to time; — 
* development of curriculum-courses of studies and 


strategies; 
experimentation on curriculum-textbooks, courses, 


methods, etc.; 
* Development of handbooks, manuals and other 


instructional materials. 
Development of Academic Knowledge and Understanding 
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The activities that may be undertaken for development 
of academic knowledge and understanding may be as 
follows: 


4 organization of seminars, workshops, conferences etc., 
on various subjects; 

* Incentives to teachers to attend conferences, seminars 
etc., organized by professional agencies; 

4 Financial assistance to teachers to purchase their own 
books. 

* Incentives to teachers to write books; and 

* Publication of books written by teachers. 


Community Service 


The activities that may be undertaken for community service 
may be as follows: 


* Identification of community needs; 
* programmes for fulfillment of community needs; and 


Se 


* relating research to community needs. 


Special Incentives for Professional Development of 
Teacher/Teacher-Educators. 


Teachers have always been accorded an honoured place 
in Indian society. Of all the factors which determine the 
quality of education and its contribution to national 
development, the teacher is undoubtedly the most 
important. The teacher can maintain the educational 
standard only when he/she keeps himself/herself abreast 
of the latest developments in their respective fields of 
specialisation. Therefore, professional development of 
teachers is essential for qualitative improvement of any 
system of higher education. On the recommendation of the 
Report of the Committee on pay-scales of teachers in 
Universities and Colleges (1986)), some incentives were 
given to teachers which certainly accelerated their 
professional development and thus motivated the teachers 
to engage themselves for higher studies in the respective 
fields of speicialisation. A brief account of these incentives 
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is as follows: 


One advance increment was given to those lectures who were 
M.Phil, before joining the job as a lecturer. 


Three advance increments were given to those lecturers who 
were Ph.D. , before joining the job as a lecturer. 


Promotion to the next higher grade would not be automatic or 
every body's right. Under the personnel promotion scheme, 
following considerations would be taken care of while appraising 
the performance of teachers for promotion: 


d 


* Academic qualification 

Research Experience & Training 
Research Projects Carried out 
Teaching Experience 

Innovations/ Contributions in Teaching 
Extension Work/ community Service 

4 Participation in Corporate Life. 


* 
D 
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Lectures Career Advance Scheme 


The University Grants Commission (U.G.C.) has decided 
that the experience of a person before appointment as a 
lecturer in the university or colleges in equivalent grade in 
other university or colleges in the National Laboratories or 
Research and Development Organizations like the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR). , the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) , the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation (DRDO), the 
University Grants Coimmission (U.G.C)), etc. and the UGC 
Research Scientists will be counted as qualifying service for 
placement in the senior scale or selection grade. 


Professional Requirments of Teacher-Educators 


The teacher-educator is a professional operating with 
professional knowledge and skills. He exercises professional 
judgement, which rests upon basic knowledge, basic 
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principles, and basic laws of teaching and learning that 
are acquired by him over a long period of time. Thus, 
teacher-educator as a professional is the product of 
scholarly activity, as well as, of scientific research. 


Teachers, by virtue of their training, have a special skill 
in helping others to learn. He engages in such activities, 
which promote learning. He, as a skilled professional 
stimulates, motivates, guides, directs, tests, and evaluates 
the learning of the pupils. 


Teachers should be masters of their craft. Like skilled 
workers and artisans, as well as professionals, they are 
engaged in formal or informal study, visit centres of the 
craft (field trips), exchange ideas and observe masters of 
the craft (consultation), analyse their own work, its strengths 
and weakness (evaluation), and try new strategies and ideas 
(innovation), and try new strategies and ideas (innovation 
and experimentation). 


A properly trained and qualified teacher is the pivot 
around which the entire educational system revolves. There 
are three vital factors with which a teacher is principally 
concerned in his profession. These are the following: 


% Knowledge of the subject matter. 


* Knowledge about the pupil. 
* Knowledge of the environment. 


A teacher is expected to prossess a wide knowledge of 
the subject matter and profound knowledge of pupils. A 
good and skilled teacher is able to adjust his subject matter 
to the needs and interests of his pupils. 


A:S. Barr (1961) has classified characteristics of 
successful teachers as given below: 


* Good cultural background. 

4 Substantial knowledge of the subject. 

4 Substantial knowledge of professional practices and 
techniques. reo : 

* Substantial knowledge of human development and 
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learning. 

Skill in the use of language, spoken and written. 
Skill in human relationship. 

Skill in research and educational problem solving. 
Effective work habits. 

Interest in pupils. 

Interest in subject. 

Interest in teaching. 

Interest in school community. 

Interest in professional co-operation. 

Interest in professional growth. 


These characteristics are equally applicable to teacher- 
educator later. Reflecting on the range of teachers’ 
responsibilities, Mace (1979) comments, " Teachers are 
expected to be psychologists, sociologists, social workers, 
babysitters, coaches, club advisors and police. They are also 
to be patient and understanding while accepting verbal and 
physical abuse.” 


In a complex, technically oriented society such as our 
own, teachers bear a heavy responsibility. We may divide 
these responsibilities into two broad categories: 


& Teachers’ Instructional responsibilities; and 
4 — Teachers’ non-teaching responsibilities. 

Despite the diversity of roles that the teachers are called 
upon to play, teachers’ instructional responsibilities are the 
most important. Without instruction, there would be no 
educational institution. In recent years, the instructional 
role of the teachers has changed from that of a dispenser of 
information to that of an instructional manager. As 
instructional managers, they may use computer-assisted 
instruction, educational T.V. , and a host of other 
information sources to transmit current knowledge to the 
youngsters. As an instructional manager, the teacher is 
responsible for creating an environment where learning can 
take place. In this role teachers determine learning 
objectives, diagnose learner "s difficulties, and plan teaching- 
learning activities. 
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Teachers’ non-teaching responsibilities include: 
counseling responsibilities, administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities, curriculum development responsibilities, 
professional growth responsibilities, public relation 
responsibilities, and others as well. Thus, it is clear that today 
a successful teacher has to shoulder many responsibilities, 
adapt himself to many situations, and exercise leadership 
under a multitude of diverse situations. The teaching 
professional as such requires individuals who are strong - 
willed yet adaptable to a wide variety of conditions. The 
teacher-educator’s task is more complex than that of a 
teacher and at the same time, he has to perform all the 
functions, which are professional requirements of a teacher 
and at the same time, he has to teach the prospective 
teachers how to perform effectively these functions. So, the 
quality of teacher-educator is very important for bringing 
about qualitative improvement in teacher education 
institutions, which in turn will automatically affect school 
education. 


According to J.C. Goyal (1985) , ^ Teacher-educator, 
like a teacher, must possess the knowledge , skills and 
attitudes which will enable him to work with confidence. 
He must also possess, among other attributes, the mastery 
of the subject of his specialization, skills in counselling and 
human relations, the power to appraise innovation critically 
and engender vision and foresight in his students, and a 
deep awareness of the responsibility with which he is 
entrusted.” This implies that teacher-education bear a 
heavy responsibility. 


As states earlier, a common model for classroom 
teaching includes presage, context, and process and product 
variables. Among presage variables are: teachers' formative 
experiences like the social class, sex and age; teacher 
training experience like the college or university attended, 
courses offered, attitude of teacher-educators, teaching 
experiences and in-service and post-graduate education; 
and teacher properties which consist of the measurable 
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personality characteristics like the traits, motives, attitudes 
and abilities which have often been investigated for their 
effect on teaching. These attributes are equally important 
for a teacher educator. Peck and Tucker (1973) have 
observed that “teacher educators should practice what they 
are supposed to teat their pupils, they are more likely to 
adopt the desired style of teaching behaviour.” 


With regard to professional requirements of the teacher, 
it has rightly been said in the Report of Common Wealth 
Conference (1974) that in order to be competent: 


“the teacher must have knowledge of child development, of 
the material to be taught and suitable methods of teaching 
it, of the culture of his pupils (which may not be his own) 
and of some interest of his own; his skills must enable him 
to teach, advise and guide his pupils, community and culture 
with which he is involved; his attitudes should be positive 
without being aggressive, so that his example is likely to be 
followed as he transmits explicitly and implicitly the 
national aims and ideals and moral and social values.” 


The same is true for the teacher of the teachers- the 
teacher-educator. The teacher-educator has to and he is 
expected to perform this dual role effectively so that the 
teacher-education institutions may become twinkling light 
towers for the guidance of prospective teachers. 


Professional Accountability of Teacher-Educators 


As stated earlier that the concept of accountability can 
have many levels of meaning, depending upon where one 
focuses attention in the structure of an educational system. 
When the professional accountability of teacher-educators 
is the target, then one is using the term in a restricted sense. 
It would be better to think of the concept keeping in mind 
three general principles: 

1. The professional staff of a collége/institution is to be 
held collectively responsible for knowing as much as it 
can-(a) about the intellectual and personal- social 
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development of the pupils in its charge and (b)) about 
the conditions and educational services that may be 
facilitating or impeding the pupil’s development. 

2. The professional staff of a college/institution is to be 
held collectively responsible for using this knowledge 
as best as it can to Maximise the development of its 
pupils toward certain clearly defined and agreed-upon 
pupil performance objectives. 

3. The management of college/institution has a 
corresponding responsibility to provide the means and 
technical assistance whereby the staff of each college/ 
institution can acquires, interpret, and use the 
information necessary for carrying out the two 
foregoing functions. While commenting on objective 
criteria of professional accountability. Henery S. Dyre 
(1970) states that there are four groups of variables in 
any educational system that must be recognised and 
measured if one is to develop acceptable criteria of 
professional accountability of its staff. These four 
groups of variables are: input, educational process, 
surrounding conditions, and output. 


INPUT 


The input to any institution at any given level consists 
of the characteristics of the pupils as they enter that level, 
their feelings about themselves and others, their aspirations, 
and so on. It is important to not that the staff of an individual 
college which is not in position to select the pupil input 
represents a fixed condition with which the college staff 
must cope. 


EDUCATION PROCESS 


Educational process includes all t hat activities, which 
are designed to bring about changes for the better in the 
pupils: lessons in varjous subjects, recreational activities, 
consultation with parents, vocational counselling, etc. 
Three principal, questions are to be asked about the 
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educational process in any college: (1) Are they adapted to 
the individual needs of the pupils in the college? (2) Do 
they work, that is , do they tend to change upils, in desirable 
ways? and (3) What, if any negative E ide effects may they 
be having on the growth of the pupils? 


SURROUNDING CONDITIONS 


The third group of variables consists of the surrounding 
conditions within which the college operates. These are the 
factors in the college environment that may influence for 
better or for worse how teachers teach and pupils learn. 
The surrounding conditions fall into three categories: home 
conditions, community conditions, and college conditions. 
Home conditions include such matters as the level of 
education of the pupils' parents, the level of family income, 
the family pressures, and the physical condition of the home. 
Community conditions include the density of population 
in the enrolment area, the ethnic character of t he 
population, the number and quality of available social 
agencies, the degree of industrialisation, and so on. College 
conditions include the quality of t he college plants, pupils- 
teacher ratio, classroom and play-ground footage per pupil, 
the esprit decors of the staff and the like. 


In respect to all three types of surrounding conditions, 
the identification of hard -to- change as contrasted with 
easy -to -change surrounding conditions is of the utmost 
importance in working toward objective criteria of 
professional accountability, since the staff of a college can 
hardly be held accountable for changing those factors in its 
situation over which it has little or no control. 


OUTPUT 


The final set of variables -output consists of the 
characteristics of pupils as they emerge from that particular 
phase some years later. The pupil output is a variable that 


provides. 
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The four sets of variables just described-input, output, 
surrounding conditions, and educational process- interact 
with one another in complex ways that is, the pupil output 
variables are affected by all the other variables. Similarly, 
the educational process variables are influenced by both 
the pupil input and t he surrounding conditions and certain 
of the surrounding conditions may be influenced by certain 
of the educational processes. This last could happen, for 
instance, if a college embarked on a co-operative work- 
study programme with business in its enrolment area. 


From the foregoing considerations, it is clear that, insofar 
as possible, all variables in the system must be measured 
and appropriately inter-related and combined to produce 
readily interpretable indices by which the staff can know 
how much its own efforts are producing hope - for changes 
in pupils, after making due allowance for those variables 
over which it has little or no control. 


Dr. K Jagjit Singh (1989), has suggested a method for 
professional accountability of college teachers which is 
equally applicable to teacher-educators. A brief description 
of this method is given below: 


1. Teachers’ evaluation can be done through the routine 
Annual Assessment Report. 
2. This Report is based on self-assessment. 


Areas Covered in Self-Assessment 


* Teaching Methodology applied: Lectures/ Seminars/ Use 
of Audio-visuals/Project Method /Group Discussions/ 
Workshops. 

* Academic and Professional Growth: Research Projects 
undertaken/Guidance rendered to research scholars/ 
Participation in Seminar /Workshops, Conferences and 
Orientation Programmes. 

* Participation in Extra Moral Activities: Debate, cultural 
activities, Counselling to students, Union, NSS, NCC 
and Service to Community, NAEP, etc. 
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Help Rendered in College Administration: By accepting 
membership of various Committees, Administration/ 
Discipline/ Student Welfare /Examination/ Library, etc. 


It is obvious that similar self-assessment devices could 
be developed in the field of teacher-education. 


In 1988, the UGC has constituted a Task Force to evolve 
performance appraisal and code of professional ethics for 
teachers. The task Force has completed its reports viz. 

I. Performance appraisal of teachers (See Appx.2); and 
II. Code of professional ethics for teachers (See Appx.3). 


With the help of these two reports, now, it is possible to 
assess the performance of an individual teacher and code 
of professional ethics will serve the purpose of norm setting, 
which is the one of the important prerequisites of any sound 
accounting system. 


In India, pupil evaluation of teaching/performance 
appraisal of teacher-educators has not been a common 
practice. Yet, there is a provision of self-assessment by the 
teachers under the Merit Promotion Scheme in which merit 
is determined on the basis of the data provided by the 
teacher. Such data are collected with the help of a general 
appraisal scale. But the main problems with this device are 
that teacher appraises his / her own performance after a 
gap of 5 to 8 years and the items on which the information 
is sought are the same for all teachers irrespective of their 
nature of work. As teacher-educators have to perform 
certain distinct duties, it is suggested that appraisal scale 
for teacher-educators should be developed after carrying 
out task analysis of their responsibilities. This will pave the 
way for improving the quality of their work. This may be 
followed by the appraisal by others such as peers, 
administrators’ etc. 
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ANALYSIS, SUMMARY AND 
FINDINGS 


The problem of the study of ‘Professional Accountability of 
Teacher-Educators’ is of dynamic and creative in nature. 
As such itis difficult to say the last word on it. Even though 
the number of studies available on accountability was small, 
there was a lot of literature available that threw light on 
various facts of the problem under study, the analysis, 
summary of main points and major findings of the study 
are given in the following paragraphs: 


ANALYSIS, SUMMARY AND FINDINGS 


The first objective of the study was to study the origin, 
nature and concept of accountability. Chapter four deals 
with the historical development of the concept of 
accountability, its present status and types. The major thrust 
of this Chapter was to uncover the misconception of 
notoriety woven around the accountability’ and to discuss 
various kinds of accountability with special reference to 
educational accountability. The literature on accountability 
revelled that the concept of accountability, in its most general 
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sense, emerged from congressional legislation passed in 
1960s in Washington (U.S.A.). After reviewing the relevant 
material, the investigator felt that it was very difficult to 
define accountability in a sentence or paragraph. However, 
one can infer about the real nature of accountability from 
the description of various definitions and opinions of experts 
on the term ‘accountability ‘which highlight its following 
distinguishing features: 


* Accountability means holding people responsible or 
answerable for the work they perform. 

* It expresses a role relationship: the requirement on the 

_ occupant of a role, by those who authorise that role, to 
answer for the results of work expected from the role. 

* Accountability is not a one way conceptual 
formulation. One way means it does not hold 
responsible only to the employee but also to the 
employer. Similarly, in an educational system it includes 
teachers as well as principal, supportive staff, other 
members of the college and community's responsibility 
to the college. 

* The process of accountability can be applied to the 
varied fields of business, industry, management and 
education. 

* It can be ensured at two levels. Individual and 
Institutional. 

* Accountability is an expression of public's demand to 
demonstrate evidence that education and educators are 
giving the taxpayers 'their money's worth. 

* Accountability is an end not means to achieve 
something. 

* The process of accountability may use various tools and 
techniques to establish itself. 

* No single method, no matter how sophisticated and 
comprehensive is appropriate to establish 
accountability. 
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4 Accountability provides data for decision making 
regarding personnel promotion, merit consideration, 
staff development, institutional planning, task 
allocation, and for planning institutional resources. 


Regarding the nature and concept of professional 
accountability, which was the second objective of the study, 
the literature revealed that there were four kinds of 
accountability distinguished in education and that each kind 
of accountability exerts certain types of influence on 
educational institutions as well as on personnel. In an 
educational system, professional accountability seeks causes 
of failure in the system and in its personnel instead of 
focusing solely on students. The literature revealed that there 
were four groups of variables input, educational process, 
surrounding conditions and product-in any given. 
educational system. They must be recognised and measured 
if one wants to establish professional accountability and 
teachers could be held responsible only those results, which 
they could affect. They could not be and should not be held 
answerable for those results/factors over which they had 
no or little control. 


The third objective of the study was to review critically 
the views of various committees and commissions on 
accountability. After reviewing the views expressed in the 
Reports of various Committees and Commissions, the 
investigator came to the conclusion that though 
accountability in explicit terms was not mentioned in the 
Reports before National Commission on Teachers - II (1983- 
86), the concern for quality, maintenance of standards, work 
load pattern of teachers and research as a necessity for 
teachers were some of the issues discussed in almost all the 
national documents. All the committees and commissions 
which were set-up in the post-independence period 
expressed concern about the deterioration in educational 
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standards and suggested measures like recruitment of better 
professionally competent teachers as well as teacher- 
educators, improvement in the service conditions of teacher 
etc. Of all these committees and commissions, it was the 
NPE (1986), which approached the problem of 
accountability of teachers in a comprehensive and 
systematic manner. 


The fourth objective of the study was to study in depth 
the concept of professionalism in education. The fifth 
Chapter highlights some of the crucial issues like 
professionalism in education, characteristics of a profession 
and whether teaching is a profession or not. The investigator 
felt that though the word professionalism was frequently 
used in education, it could not be defined by any single 
criterion. Different sociologists had given different weights 
to different criteria, but all have agreed on the necessity to 
use a multiple criteria definition. While judging teaching 
on characteristics of well established professions, it was felt 
that though teaching was a professions, it was felt that 
though teaching was a profession, it was different in some 
ways from other professions. 


The fifth objective of the study was to examine critically 
the concept of teaching. Despite the ample literature 
available on teaching, it was very difficult to define 
teaching, though it was defined variedly by various authors. 
From the survey of different definitions of teaching, it can 
be concluded that the concept of teaching is so broad and 
amenable to such widely differing interpretations that no 
single definition howsoever comprehensive could do justice 
to it. Similarly, it was also difficult to pin-point as to what 
constitute good teaching. 


The sixth objective of the study was to study was to 
study the professional requirements of teacher-educators. 
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After reviewing the relevant material the investigator came 
to the conclusion that there were some characteristics which 
a successful teacher must possess. These Characteristics are 
equally applicable to teacher-educators as they are teachers 
first and teacher-educators later on. The professional 
responsibility of a teacher-educator includes his 
instructional as well non-instructional responsibilities. 


With a view to study various performance appraisal 
techniques and procedures, which was the seventh objective 
of the study various performance appraisal techniques and 
procedures, and some of the many measurement problems 
implicit in the appraisal process, were dealt with in Chapter 
Sixth in detail. After studying the views of various experts 
on appraisal system, the investigator came to the conclusion 
that teacher evaluation practices depend on many factors, 
such as the purpose of evaluation, one's concept of good 
teaching, and the context in which instruction takes place. 
The evaluation of teaching should be assessed from a variety 
of perspectives, that is, no single piece of evidence (e.g. 
ratings) collected from one source (e.g. students) was 
sufficient to judge the competence of a teacher. Various 
experts opined that no programme of performance 
measurement alone, no matter how comprehensive or 
sophisticated, was sufficient to establish accountability. They 
therefore, suggested to following appraisal techniques and 
procedures: 


* Student Ratings 

* Self Ratings 

4 Administrator and Peer Ratings. 
* Classroom Environment 

* Systematic Observations 

* Personal Attributes 

4 Contract Plan using Student gain 
* Performance Tests 
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After reviewing the various appraisal techniques and 
procedures, the investigator came to the conclusion that 
there were many measurement problems implicit in the 
appraisal process. These problems ranged from the 
identification of appropriate criteria against which to 
evaluate the teachers and use of valid and reliable 
measuring devices for assessing teacher performance. 


The last objective of the study was to study the 
professional accountability of teacher-educators. The 
concept of professional accountability of teacher-educators 
was discussed in the Chapter seventh. As stated earlier, 
the concept of accountability can have many levels of 
meaning, depending upon where one focuses attention in 
the structure of an educational system. When the 
professional accountability of teacher-educator was 
concerned then one was using the term ina restricted sense. 
Objective criteria of professional accountability of teacher 
educators could be extracted from four groups of variables 
input, educational process, surrounding conditions, and 
output. Teachers should not be and could not be held 
responsible for those factors over which they had not or 
little control. 


SUGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDIES 


By virtue of the experience gained by the investigator 
during the course of the study, some areas have emerged 
which merit further investigation. They revolve round one 
or the other cornerstones of the present study, and hence, 
are similar in one fact or the other. 


As discussed earlier that the process of accountability 
could be practised in different fields of business, industry, 
management and education. In this study, the investigator 
could take up only the conceptual understanding of 
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professional accountability of teacher-educators. Hence, the 
other aspects of accountability were left out. They need to 
explored. The investigator, therefore, suggests that the 
investigational studies in the following areas could be taken 


Institutional accountability 

Students’ accountability 

University /Government/Societal accountability 
Appropriateness of performance appraisal techniques. 
Impediments to assessing the performance of teachers. 
Construction of tests / questionnaire /Rating-Scales / 
Inventories for different Constituencies, involved in an 
accountability process to establish accountability. 
Accountability process and domain. 

Accountability process and its contribution in raising 
the educational standards. 

History of accountability movement in education. 
Accountability versus autonomy. 


Accountability- as distinct from other similar looking 


concepts such as evaluation, assessment, appraisal, 
monitoring, etc. 
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